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When I was young, grandpa was so embarrassing... 

If anyone questioned his pet brands, he'd take it as a 
personal insult. 

Once, when an old crony made some slurring remarks 
about grandpa’s favorite brand of pipe tobacco, he 
refused to speak to the man for two years. 

But he was most embarrassing about that car of his. 
He'd bought it back in 1919...and from that day on, he 
took full credit for everything about it. 

Whenever he saw another car of the same make, 
he’d go up to the owner like the fellow was a long-lost 
brother. He’d button-hole perfect strangers, and 
practically kiss ‘em! 

To a small boy it was agony... could anything be cornier? 

As I grew older, I began to see that having brand 
names you could look for and trust, wasn’t a bad idea at that. 


Whenever you buy — 


demand the brand you want 


WAS GRANDPA £23: 





Maybe it is “corny” to think of familiar brands 
as old friends... 

But it’s good to know exactly what you're getting. It’s 
reassuring to realize that most manufacturers of 
brand name products spend money for research and quality 
control to make their brands live up to their name. 

They know the best way to make money is to 
make friends! 

Every day thousands of these brands are fiercely 
competing for your friendship...trying to give you more 
and more value and quality. 

If value, and better products, and better living are 
“corn,” let’s have more of it. 

As you study the ads in these pages, remember... brand 
names are names of friends you can count on! 
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Sirs: 

Condensed from The Independent 
Banker I read an article in the Janu- 
ary issue of The Reader’s Digzst and 
there since I have been wishing to 
have a copy of The Independent 
Banker issued in December 1951, and 
not knowing for sure where could I 
obtain it, I take myself the liberty to 
ask you respectfully wheather or not 
would be possible for you to send me 
a copy of the aforesaid publication 
by airmail, stating the amount that 
I ought to send you for its price and 
airmailing expense, if this could be 
possible. 

Incidentally, may I ask you respect- 
fully how much would cost me a year 
subscription to The Independent 
Banker to be sent to me to my present 
address by ordinary mail? 

Thanking you in advance for any 
courtesy shown to this letter, I am 
respectfully yours, 

Ramon Ernesto Blanco 
Certified Public Accountant 
c/o Constantino Pereira y Cia. Ltda. 
Managua, Republica de Nicaragua, 
A. C. 
kkk 
Sirs: 

We have noted with interest the 
article reproduced from your maga- 
zine in a recent issue of The Reader’s 
Digest, entitled “Saving for a Sunny 
Day”, and are interested in obtaining 
some further information regarding 
the operation of Christmas savings 
accounts. We should appreciate it if 
you would let us have a copy of the 
original article, together with any 
other information along these lines 
which you may have available. 

Thank you in advance. 

A. S. Fieghen 
Assistant Manager, 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Rideau Street Branch 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
xk 
Sirs: 

Best thanks for the flattering com- 
pliment paid the Digest in your re- 
cent promotion piece. I hope you are 
receiving a good response from it. 

With all good wishes, sincerely 
yours, 

DeWitt Wallace 
Editor, The Reader’s Digest 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


@ Since we mailed the four-color 
promotion piece Mr. Wallace refers 
to, new subscriptions have been re- 
ceived from 22 states, and inquiries 
from all parts of the United States 
and abroad, as indicated by Mr. 
Blanco’s and Mr. Fieghen’s letters 
published above — EpiTor. 
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Sirs: 


I have enjoyed reading The Inde- 
pendent Banker very much. It fills a 
great need among the independent 
bankers. 

M. R. Baty 
President, South Shore National Bank 
Chicago, Ill. 
xk*e 
Sirs: 

Keep hammering away at economy 

in government. 
(Letter unsigned) 
Bensonhurst National Bank 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
xk 


Sirs: 

Have just finished reading the arti- 
cle on the tax-exempt “Third Bank- 
ing System” in The Independent 
Banker’s February 1952 issue. The 
thought occurred to me that if 
a copy of this could be sent to the 
Senators and Representatives in 
Washington — also the President — 
it might assist in getting some action 
in taxing the “Third Banking Sys- 
tem”, 

Cc. W. V. Peterson 
President, Farmers State Bank 
Frederic, Wis. 
kk 


Sirs: 

Have you considered undertaking 
to have the radio program now known 
as “Break the Bank”, discontinue the 
use of that term? 

It seems to me to be a very un- 
Cesirable suggestion to make to the 
many millions of people who hear it. 

J. H. Peebles 
President, Bank of Commerce 
Greenwood, Miss. 
kk 
Sirs: 

We read in your January issue that 
Treasury Department officials admit 
they are disturbed over the poor 
showing made by U. S. Savings Bonds 
during 1951. 

Well, we can tell them right now 
that multiple thousands of folks who 
have their old-age nest-egg wrapped 
up in Series E Bonds are disturbed. 
When the powers-that-be in Wash- 
ington make little effort to curb un- 
necessary spending and can think of 
no better way to carry on but to 
raise taxes and the national debt — 
or both — then it is high time for 
the folks at home to commence look- 
ing at their hole cards. 

If a banker had a borrower whose 
employees were crowding insolvency 
by reckless and unnecessary spending 
and downright dishonesty, and made 
no attempt to safeguard himself and 
his depositors, this banker would be- 
come an accessory to the fact. 

If we were bossing the job and had 
as an objective the creation of great- 
er esteem for Series E Bonds, we 
would do two things: 











Independent bankers and their 
wives and families who attend this 
year’s best-and-biggest-ever na- 
tional convention of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association, will be 
made to feel “right at home” by 
the friendly people of Minneapolis, 
largest city in Minnesota and the 
Upper Midwest, 17th largest city 
in the United States. 

This month’‘s cover picture shows 
the attractive skyline of the beau- 
tiful “City of Lakes”, with one of its 
151 parks and one of its 22 lakes 
in the foreground. Read about the 
city and the convention on Page 5. 





1. Clean house and eliminate all 
unnecessary spending; 

2. Make Series E  Bonds_ tax- 
exempt. 

When the water gets so muddy that 
you can’t take it, you cannot improve 
it by pouring in clean water. Best 
way is to do away with the whole 
thing, anc make a new start. 

W. W. Evans 
President, First National Bank 
Halfway, Ore. 
kkk 
Sirs: 

This bank sponsored a Christmas 
Club candle contest, open to all mem- 
bers of the 1952 club. Five prizes will 
be awarded for the nearest guesses as 
to the number of hours the candle will 
actually burn. 

The large candle has been on dis- 
play in the lobby and has attracted 
considerable attention. More than 
2,000 accounts were opened and the 
majority of the club members are 
participating in the contest. 

The candle was lighted by Stanley 
B. Aldrich, president, on January 16, 
after the 1952 Christmas Club was 
closed. 

Norman A. Hodgson 
Assistant Secretary, 
Crawford County Trust Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
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The 
VALUE 
that cannot 
be measured... 


HIs is the time of year when The Home Insur- 
ses Company reports on its operations and 
progress for the previous year. In so doing. as 
you will note, we list the physical assets of the 
company. 

One of our most fundamental assets. however, 
cannot be listed and evaluated in dollars. That 
asset is the close bond of personal interest and 
friendship that has always existed between The 
Home and the policyholders it serves. 

This asset has a threefold source. In part, it 
springs from the very nature of the business in 
which The Home is engaged. No field of activity 
is more deeply personal than the field of property 
insurance ... the protection of a man’s home. his 
business, his cherished possessions. Another un- 
derlying stimulus of this friendly relationship is 
the natural concern any policyholder feels re- 
garding the company which provides him protec- 
tion, and his loyalty to a contpany which proves 
itself worthy of loyalty. The third source lies in 
the whole business philosophy of The Home and 
its more than 40,000 agents and representatives 
... a warm and human way of doing business on 
the directly personal level; a relationship of 
people with people—people supplying service to 
people with a need for that service. 

To the stockholders who own The Home. no 
asset is of greater value. Every premium pay- 
meni, every policy, every élaim and every benefit 
that make up the story of The Home for 195] 
is a direct outgrowth of that bond of friendly 
interest. 


It is the foundation on which The Home builds. 





Balance Sheet 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds. . . . 


Other Bonds .. . 


Preferred and Common Stocks ... . 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . . . 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company. . 


Real Estate. . . . 
Agents’ Balances or | 


‘neollected Premiums 


Other Admitted Assets . . . 2. 2 «6 
Total Admitted Assets . . . 6 « 


LIABILITIES ann CAPITAL 


Reserve for Unearnec 


Unpaid Losses and L 


Taxes Payable 


1 Premiums. . . . 
oss Expenses . . . 


Reserves for Reinsurance . . . . 6 « 


Dividends Declared 
Other Liabilities . . 


Total Linbilisies* 2 i 60 0 OS 


Capital Stock . . . 
SDN 5255 ae 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders . 


i. eae 


December 31, 
1951 


2 «© « $ 94,712,097.11 
» « + 61,066,023.83 


se « 137,331,389.75 
34,525,001.17 
16,775,982.44 
ee 6,804,977.76 
- « e  19,562,958.04 
« « © 4,154,929.80 


© « « $374,933.359 90 


- « » $163.843,315.15 
2 « « 33,259,160.83 


ees 7,500,000.00 
le eee 1,783,086.36 
or dg 3,600,000.00 
ea 4,596,351 .05 


. « « $214,581,913.39 
« « « $ 20,000,000.00 
140,351,446.51 
374,933,359.90 





NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,514,759 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000 in the above 
as required by law. All securities have been valued in 
accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commis- 


balance sheet are deposited 


sioners, 


Based on December 31, 1951 market quotations for all bonds and stocks 


owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be $371,808,657 and the Surplus as Regards 
Policyholders would be $157,226,744. 
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Sincerely, Vice President & of Columbus, Ga. J. Epwanp Meyea* 
er General Counsel Boykin C. Waicut President, 
ae Ivan Escort Shearman & Sterling Cord Meyer Development 
Vice President & Wright Company 
PRESIDENT *Elected January 14, 1952 
PROPERTY nS i HE HOM E w FIRE + MARINE 
INSURANCE AUTOMOBILE 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Statement of Condition, December 31, 1951 
RESOURCES 






































Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks............ $ 53,225,296.82 

United States Government Obligations............... 152,549,851.80 
Total Cash and Government Obligations. ........ $205,775,148,62 
State and Municipal Bonds...................06- 10,413,855.76 
Other Bonds and Securities.................000% 3,309,669.87 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank..............200- 300,000.00 

MIE RNIN geo Fie a op No i svene-b bias Spice Sib wae 22,558,647 .09 

Other Loans to Individuals and Firms................ 8,360,972.37 

Real Estate Loans (F.H.A. Title No. 2)................ 11,983,590.87 

Other Real Estate Loans... .......... 2c cece eee ceves 8,317,962.89 
Total Loans and Discounts. .............cceeeeee 51,221,173.22 

PE ON fia 50 sis diate diess citi b ntarbiwiersaceraieracerae 1,324,930.54 

PAM RIEIE SOUCUMNOIOE <b. h.0. 0:5 0055 4.9.2:0 doce at wna e een ok 761,824.74 2,086,755.28 

ne FERRER Tt eae ctye ia i Dhan Ge ae vee ea rarer ¢ Sey lay 945,993.48 
WEP TIAL OUND ooo elo ccc te cabecw awe ees $274,052,596.23 











LIABILITIES 












Deposits: 
ree Se awknekereebsoneenre $122,708,054.08 
i) so 40454544 54 b kes ehannaeeheeenes 135,023,634.55 $257,731,688.63 
Er ren re ee ee ee 2,994,110,55 






IRN ee So ces de ceed eae ee pees ee 





eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


I ss Siu eS sincg bon bap be ove ve Sroemlacwrets 
Total Capital Account... ..........ceeeeeccewees 13,326,797.05 
TOT, RIRTIE sooo Soo Se dievo eC sialece owes es Oo $274,052,596.23 


3,326,797 .05 



























$10,544,695.57 Book Value Assets pledged or assigned to secure liabilities including 
deposits of the State of Michigan in the amount of $1,237,642.79 
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Definite commitments have been 
received by President Guy Sturgeon 
and Secretary Ben DuBois from cer- 
tain of the individuals they are seek- 
ing to head the business program of 
the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion’s 18th annual national conven- 
tion in Minneapolis next May 18-20. 

To THe INDEPENDENT BANKER at 
presstime this month, Messrs. Stur- 
geon and DuBois stated that some 
mighty interesting announcements 
concerning the entire convention 
schedule — both business and enter- 
tainment — will be forthcoming very 
shortly. 

Meanwhile, the independent bank- 
ers of the host city were busy oiling 
the convention machinery. The hotel 
reservations committee, headed by C. 
Herbert Cornell, president of Fidel- 
ity State Bank, is mailing out attrac- 
tive announcements to all indepen- 
dent banks in the United States about 
March }. 

National attention is being focused 
on the convention by activities of the 
publicity committee, under chairman- 
ship of Herbert S. Woodward, exe- 
cutive vice president of Columbia 
Heights State Bank. 

Other committees are putting the 
finishing touches on their work. Dur- 
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Hotel Reservations for 


|. B. A. Convention Urged Now 


Program Takes Form As 
Committees Go Into High Gear 


ing the next month the over-all plans 
will be highly polished. 

Even the weatherman has been 
pressed into service by the conven- 
tion committee. He promises that 
Minneapolis will be at her very 
prettiest and pleasantest when the 
Independent Bankers Association 
gathers there in the middle of May 
for its first Minneapolis convention 


C. HERBERT CORNELL 
He’ll Arrange Your Hotel Reservations 





in history. Situated as it is on the 
45th parallel — midway between the 
equator and the North Pole — Min- 
neapolis’ climate is pleasingly mild 
in summer, stimulatingly brisk in 
winter. But in May, it is perfect in 
anybody’s language. 

Pictured on the front cover of THe 
INDEPENDENT BANKER this month is 
the city’s famous “Bread-and-Butter 
Skyline”, also referred to on Page 2. 

Largest metropolis of the Upper 
Midwest, Minneapolis stands at the 
gateway to the Land of 10,000 Lakes, 
the Land of Sky-Blue Waters. A city 
of teeming enterprise, it boasts a 
wholesale output volume of $214 bil- 
lion annually . a population of 
525,000 men, women and children 

. breathtaking natural beauty . . . 
22 lakes and lakelets . . . the mighty 
Mississippi River, “Father of Wa- 
ters”, running directly through the 
center of the city . . . 151 magnifi- 
cently landscaped parks . . . incom- 
parable recreational facilities . . 
superb educational and cultural re- 
sources. 

Basic industry during the city’s 
early history was flour milling, due 
chiefly to the vast area of wheat in 
Minnesota and its neighboring states, 
and power supplied by St. Anthony 
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Hue and Cry 


Tee prevailing hue and cry is to curb inflation. Federal officials 
appeal to business men to halt unnecessary borrowing and spend- 
’ ing and deliver a fatal blow to the forces of inflation. 


Banks and other lending agencies are discouraged in making 
loans for non-productive purposes and business men are urged 
to cut all expenditures to the bone. 


The general public is called upon to economize, buy 
only what it actually needs, use what it has sparingly, 
and put its surplus cash into bank savings, life insurance 
or federal bonds. 


The people are pressed to pay higher taxes cheerfully and 
accept bureaucratic control willingly. Management, labor, far- 
mer and consumer are spurred to produce and to cooperate by 
doing nothing to undermine our economy or increase the demand 
for goods. We are all admonished not to rock the financial boat 
by increasing prices and wages. 


But the greatest inflationary force in America today 
is extravagant government. Government is the one that 
should have set the good example by eliminating the 
non-essentials and curtailing waste; it is the one that 
needs to sober up from an extensive, expensive spend- 
ing spree. Lavish government has become America’s 
worst wastrel. By living beyond its means and refus- 
ing to balance its budget or pay off its war debts, it has 
already knocked the economy of the country into a 
cocked hat. 


Government is our greediest consumer, greatest spender and 
biggest debtor. So as it demands frugality of the people, iz 
should practice what it preaches. Then our national economy 
might become as sound as the American dollar was once, before 
loose fiscal policies and a monumental national debt produced 
a top-heavy prosperity and upset the people’s financial apple- 
cart. There’s nothing new about economy. It was always good 
American doctrine—economy among the people and, above all, 
economy by government; one is just as necessary as the other, if 
we are to curb inflation. 


We Thrive on Thrift 
* 


HANCOCK BANK 


Bay St. Louis Gulfport Pass Christian 
MISSISSIPPI 








Strength . . . Stability . . . Integrity 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Falls in the Mississippi River. Later, 
diversified agriculture increased the 
importance of other products in re- 
lationship to flour milling, but Min- 
neapolis still is the center of the 
flour milling industry and is the lar- 
gest cash grain market in the United 
States. 

Today the city has become a di- 
versified industrial center. Its 1,310 
manufacturing plants make it a 
world center for linseed oil products, 
jewelry manufacturing, apparel. 
dairy and food products, iron and 
steel products, animal feeds, furni- 
ture. pottery, millwork, confectionery 
products, artificial limbs, hearing 
aids, electrical control equipment. 
printing and publishing, agricultural 
machinery, air-conditioning equip- 
ment. 

Nicollet Avenue, main shopping 
center of the Upper Midwest, has 
been called a “second Fifth Avenue”. 
It boasts several of the finest stores 
and specialty shops in America. 

Heading the city’s educational ia- 
cilities is the University of Minneso- 
ta, with more than 30,000 day stu- 
dents and 20,000 in evening and cor- 
respondence courses. The huge main 
campus is located on the banks of 
the Mississippi River, below St. An- 
thony Falls. Two miles away ave the 
college of agriculture, forestry and 
home economics departments and an 
extensive experimental farm. Minne- 
apolis’ public school system includes 
over 100 schools, employs a stati of 
5,000 educators and service «m- 
ployees, has an enrollment of some 
80,000 pupils. In addition, the city 
is well-known for its fine parochial 
schools, business, trade, vocational, 
music and other private schools. 

Cultural life of the city is best 
exemplified by the world-famed Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Antal Dorati. Founded in 
1903, the orchestra long has ranked 
among the leading musical grouj:s in 
the nation. 

The welcome mat is out in Minne- 
apolis for members of America’s far- 
flung independent bankers fraternity, 
14,000-strong. This is a vital year for 
independent banking. The 18th an- 
nual national convention of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association should 
be a “must” for the independent unit 
banker who is concerned with the 
perpetuation and promotion of free 
enterprise. END 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 























The Bank Holding-Company Bill 
ls Off to a Good Start 


The bank holding - company bill 
was introduced February 7 by Chair- 
man Brent Spence of the House bank- 
ing and currency committee. It is a 
bill that should receive vigorous sup- 
port from all of those who believe 
in independent banking, who abhor 
the trend toward banking concen- 
tration — toward banking monopoly. 

It is a far cry from a toothless bill. 
This bill has teeth in it, and if pass- 
ed, will go a long way toward pre- 
serving our old system of banking. 

Chairman Brent Spence has always 
been a strong advocate of indepen- 
dent banking. At the Independent 


Bankers Breakfast in Chicago during ~ 


the A.B.A. convention last fall, Mr. 
Spence in his address made this 
statement in speaking of the inde- 
pendent bankers: “I don’t want you 
to be absorbed unless you want to 
be absorbed, and if you want to he 
absorbed, you are not an indepea- 
dent banker.” 


The chairman, on his trip to 
Europe last fall, secured first-hand 
information as to how monopoly in 
banking has laid a heavy hand upon 
the economy of different nations. The 
banks of the central system control- 
led the credit of the country, aud 
through control of credit, controlled 
business in general. Perhaps Mr. 
Spence realizes as never before that 
when banks controlled business other 
than banking, progress was stifled. 

There can be no true capitalistic 
system unless there is competition. 
Bank holding-companies, like banks, 
must be restricted to banking. I[t is 
detrimental to public interest when 
bank holding - companies engage in 
various businesses. 

The underlying theory of the bill 
is to regulate bank holding-compan- 
ies, put them under the same restvic- 
tions, the same restraints, the same 
regulations as banks are under—not 
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permit bank holding-companies to do 
the things that banks can’t do. The 
reason bank holding-companies canic 
into existence was for the purpose of 
getting around existing laws, to in- 
dulge in multiple banking in states 
that denied branch-banking _ privi- 
leges, to over-ride state lines-—some- 
thing not permitted to banks. The 
scheme was to circumvent the pro- 
hibitions against branch-banking. 

Holding-company banking is in 
substance a form of branch-banking. 
Any reasonable person would be 
agreeable to having bank holding- 
companies regulated in the same 
manner that banks are regulated. 
Banks cannot engage in unrelated 
business; they cannot establish 
branches in states that prohibit 
branch-banking; they cannot cross 
state lines.and acquire banks; they 
are subject to examination and regu- 
lation. There seems no valid reason 
why holding - companies should be 
free from the same restraints, the 
same restrictions and the same regu- 
lations. 





BRENT SPENCE 


Offers Holding-Company Legislati 





By Sen DuBoce 


k, A 


Secretary, Independent B s 





Mr. Spence’s bill — H.R. 6504 — 
starts with a strong Declaration of 
Policy: 

“It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress, in accordance 
with which policy all of the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be interpreted. 
to control the creation and expan- 
sion of bank holding companies; to 
separate their business of managing 
and controlling banks from unrelat- 
ed businesses; and generally to main- 
tain competition among banks and to 
minimize the danger inherent in con- 
centration -of economic power 
through centralized control of banks; 
to subject the business and affairs of 
bank holding companies to the same 
type of examination and regulation 
as the banks they control; and other- 
wise to provide for more effective 
regulation and supervision of bank 
holding companies to the end thit 
their influence and control shall be 
directed toward the continued pur- 
suit of sound policies and the con- 
tinued maintenance of sound finan- 
cial conditions by their subsidiary 
banks”. 

The bill provides that no bank 
holding-company may acquire an in- 
terest in a bank located outside of the 
state in which such bank holding- 
company maintains its principal 
office, and it further provides that a 
bank holding-company which con- 
trols in any manner a bank located 
in a state the laws of which do not 
authorize the operation of branches 
by banks, to acquire, directly or in- 
directly, any additional bank located 
in any such state. 

The above is a strong section of 
this proposed legislation, but banks 
are already restricted as this section 
proposes to restrict bank hoiding- 
companies. There is nothing unfair 
in this section. 


This bill will meet with st-ong op- 
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Ohe Bank of North Dakota 


Bismarck, North Dakota 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1951 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities 
Federal Home Loan Bank Notes 
Municipal Securities 


Bills Receivable: 
Loans to State Institutions 
Other Loans and Certificates 
F.H.A. Loans 
Farmers Home Administration Loans 
G.I. Loans 


Bank Building and Site 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Real Estate Owned and Sold on Contract 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


$ 1,010,000.00 
198,960.77 
873,569.06 
1,081,898.45 
1,367,424.25 


1.00 
1.00 
10.00 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits of State Funds and Treasurers of 
Political Sub-divisions: 
Demand 
Time 
U. S. Treasury Tax and Loan Account 


$ 47,177,093.53 
47,414,472.57 
223,130.45 


Other Deposits: 

Demand 

Time 

Total Deposits 
Cashier’s and Certified Checks and Other Liabilities 
Original Capital Investment 


Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies and Bond Depreciation 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


10,521,582.70 
2.855,562.49 


(All securities are carried at par value or cost, whichever is lower.) 


This Bank is owned, operated and controlled by the State of North Dakota under the 


supervision of the Industrial Commission. 


Iudustriial Commisson 


NORMAN BRUNSDALE, Chairman 


Governor 


E. T. CHRISTIANSON 


Attorney General 


H. C. BOWERS 


Manager 


Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor 


ISABELLE NICHOLSON 
Secretary 


$ 16,016,123.77 
78,694,101.32 
4,230,000.00 
12,267,238.14 


4,531,852.53 


12.00 
$115,739,327.76 


$108,191,841.74 


280,699.97 
2,000.000.00 
2,739,164.58 
2,527,621.47 


$115,739,327.76 





MATH DAHL 
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position. If certain hank bolding- 
companies have the strength, the in- 
fluence, to block this legislation, it is 
prima facie evidence that the bank 
holding-companies have already be- 
come too powerful. If the indepen- 
dent bankers will exert themselves 
to the utmost, if they will be vocal 
with their members in Congress, this 


bill can be passed in spite of a well- 
organized opposition. 

The strength of the two Indepen- 
dent Bankers Associations is the col- 
lective strength of all their members. 
The stage is set: Chairman Spence’s 
bill is all that we can ask, and the 
chairman will valiantly lead the way. 

Now is the time for independent 


74 Week in Washington With 9. B. 4, Leader 


seisstaai — tee 


bankers to use every bit of their in- 
fluence. 

As soon as possible, the Associa- 
tion will furnish to all independent 
banks a complete summary of H.R. 
6504, so that each independent bank- 
er will be in a position to logically 
express his views to his members in 
the Congress. END 








Independent Bankers Association officials last 
month put in a mighty busy week at the nation’s capital. 
engaged long hours day and night with: 

1. I.B.A. legislative committee discussions as to 
how the organization can best support the flew Spence 
bill explained in these pages by Secretary DuBois; 

2. Conferring with staff representatives of Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and other governmental 
agencies, and individuals on Capitol Hill; 


3. Attending meetings of the American Bankers 
Association’s legislative committee ; 


4. Making contacts in connection with the business 
program of the 18th annual I.B.A. convention to be held 
in Minneapolis, May 18-20. (See story on Page 5). 


All members of the I.B.A.’s legislative committee 
were in attendance at that group’s deliberations: Chair- 
man William L. Gregory of St. Louis; President Guy 
Sturgeon of Sheridan, Wyoming; Vice Presidents James 
S. Peters of Manchester, Georgia, and D. Emmert Brum- 
baugh of Claysburg, Pennsylvania; Past President 
Charles R. Bell of Anniston, Alabama, and Secretary 
DuBois. 


The picture published here was taken at one of 
the conferences between the A.B.A. legislative committee 
and FDIC heads. In the group are: 
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SEATED (left to right): B. M. Harris of Yellow- 
stone, Montana, vice president of the A.B.A.’s state bank 
division; President Sturgeon of the I.B.A., who also is 
president of the A.B.A’s state bank division; Harry 
Arthur of Union, South Carolina, chairman of the divi- 
sion’s executive committee, and Melvin C. Miller, A.B.A. 
deputy manager and secretary of its bank management 
commission, 

STANDING (same order): R. E. Reichert of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, chairman of the state bank division’s 
legislative committee; D. Emmert Brumbaugh, second 
vice president of the I.B.A. and member of the A.B.A.’s 
committee on federal legislation; H. Earl Cook, FDIC 
director; D. J. Needham, A.B.A. general counsel; Oliver 
S. Powell, member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System; Floyd E. Lull of Smith Center, 
Kansas, chairman of the A.B.A.’s committee on state 
banking departments; Maple T. Harl, FDIC chairman, 
and William M. Taylor, deputy comptroller of the 
currency. 

As Secretary DuBois points out in closing his 
article which is concluded at the top of this page, now 
is the time for all independent bankers to use every bit 
of their influence in organizing solid support for the 
Spence bill and seeing that it is enacted into law, despite 
the obviously strong opposition it will encounter. 

Write your Congressmen! END 
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Speaking of Creasure . es 











Tue undersigned _inde- 
pendent unit banks of Montana — “The Treasure State” — highly treasure the 
American way of life. 


We highly treasure the principle of local control of money and credit through 
* independent unit banks. 


We treasure the principle of home rule in local government, local industry and 
local banking. 


We treasure America’s time-tested free enterprise system, and we treasure its 
time-tested independent dual banking system, We believe that the independ- 
ent unit bank, exercising for its local community free local control of money 
and credit, is an essential element in the American way of local enterprise and 
private initiative. 


We believe it to be the duty of American banking to treasure its heritage of unit 
banking and to constantly strive to make it stronger and more aggressive. 

We salute the Independent Bankers Associations of America and all of their 
members, and we salute “The Independent Banker” in its firm purpose to serve 
us in the American way. 




















THE BANK OF BAKER SECURITY TRUST & SAVINGS BANK GALLATIN TRUST and SAVINGS BANK 
BAKER BILLINGS BOZEMAN 


THE YELLOWSTONE BANK FARMERS STATE BANK of CONRAD DEER LODGE BANK and TRUST COMPANY 


COLUMBUS CONRAD DEER LODGE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK CONRAD NATIONAL BANK 
GLASGOW KALISPELL 


CITIZENS STATE BANK MEYER & CHAPMAN STATE BANK 
HAMILTON RED LODGE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK THE RICHLAND NATIONAL BANK 
MISSOULA SIDNEY 


BASIN STATE BANK THE CITIZENS STATE BANK of SCOBEY 
STANFORD SCOBEY 


All Members of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A YEAR OF DECISION — 


@ This was the principal address at the recent 25th annual installa- 
tion meeting of the Independent Bankers Association of Southern 
California, in Los Angeles, reported first-hand in last month’s issue 
of The Independent Banker, which featured on its front cover a 
staff photographer's picture of Mr. Wooten with top officials of 


the Southern California group. 


The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion of Southern California is a vital 
organization in the life of American 
banking. Every organization that 
has as its major purpose the main- 
taining of the independence of the 
corporation or of the individual 
American, is worthy of support and 
has every just right to succeed. 

Independence is the core of Amer- 
icanism. When we were struggling 
colonies, we declared it, we fought 
for it, we won it, and it is one of the 
most precious heritages that human 
beings have ever had the privilege 
to experience. Independence is al- 
ways difficult to procure, and some- 
times it is even more difficult to 
maintain. It must be lived, it must 
be earned, it must be deeply desired 
over any other selfish achievement. 


Progressive banking rests upon a 
high sense of trusteeship, plus sound 
judgment and positive action. A 
good banker has know-how, and, of 
course, we all have much to learn. 
Know-how is not concentrated in the 
large cities. Some of the most able 
bankers I know operate in crossroads 
towns, but they have played a major 
role in the development of our coun- 
try. It is they who have enabled 
the small farmer to clear away the 
mesquite bushes, the rancher to fence 
his pasture, and the small merchant 
to serve his friends. 

Although banking deals with mon- 
ey, it is not a soulless business. It 
is indeed human, and although the 
banker must, of course, make good 
loans, the welfare of his customers 
is always very close to his heart. 

The American banking system is 
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the only large unit system in the 
world, and it provides the most effic- 
ient and the broadest scope in ser- 
vices of any banking system on earth. 
As a result, we have the great middle 
class of Americans, who really have 
the balance of power. 

The year of decision is at hand, 
and we find that we are citizens of 
an amazing country. It has tremend- 
ous power to produce. We are in the 
age of research, and there should be 
miracles ahead because of scientific 
research; but we should not forget 
that time has always run out on na- 
tions when moral fiber runs out and 
religious concepts fail to dominate 
the thinking of the majority of the 
people. 

| am not attempting to make either 
a Republican or a Democratic speech ; 





BEN H. WOOTEN 
Most-esteemed quality: Courage 


Sy Sen A. Wooten 


President, First National Bank in Dallas 
Dallas, Texas 


I trust it shall be an American speech. 
As we go into this fateful year, | 
am reminded that Phillip Brooks 
once said: “This truth comes to us 
more and more, the longer we live, 
that on what field or in what uni- 
form or with what aims we do our 
duty, matters very little, or eveu 
what our duty is, great or small, 
splendid or obscure—only to find 
our duty to our country and certainly 
somewhere, somehow, to do it.” 

So, let’s resolve now that we shall 
do our duty during this year, and it 
takes courage to do one’s duty. We 
need intellectual courage, economic 
courage, civic courage, spiritual cour- 
age, political courage. There is a 
famous saying, “I would rather be 
right than be President”. It seems 
to me that there is no barrier be- 
tween a man’s being right and his 
being President, and certainly in this 
year of decision we must put country 
ahead of self, and welfare of country 
ahead of party. 

Of all the qualities of character 
that provoke the admiration of men, 
it seems to me that courage is the 
most esteemed. It is never outmoded, 
but it will take a great deal of cour- 
age for us to live and act patriotic- 
ally in this year of decision. Many 
things may be decided, and we need 
a rebirth of individual responsibility 
for good government, keeping in 
mind that the world owes no man a 
living, but everyone owes the world 
a life, and as we pay the world that 
which we owe, it will pay us a living 
and as much more as we earn. 

The freedom of the world depends 
upon the ultimate fate of the Amer- 
ican dollar. Its integrity must be 
preserved, and under the pressure 
of subsidies and hand-outs and po- 
litical pressure, it seems to be ex- 
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ceedingly difficult to preserve the 
value of the American dollar. The 
attitude of those in authority toward 
the American dollar this year may 
largely determine its ultimate fate. 

This is a year of decision because 
we should by the close of this year 
be ready to meet any foe in a mili- 
taristic way, and the acts of this 
year will likely determine whether 
or not we shall ultimately have war 
with Russia, an enemy we are now 





Angus J. MacLennan 
Assistant Casbier 

Arthur R. Horne 
Assistant Cashier 

Roland C, Matthias 
Auistant Cashier 


Walter B. Hill, Auditor 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Don R. Cameron 
Vice-President 
Saf@ucl! B. Burnham 
Assistant Vice-President 
Fay H. Kerns 
Trust Officer 
Margaret Morris 
Assistant Trust Officer 
Alfred T. Harewell, Jr. 


Assistant Trust Officer 


fighting without any definite plan of 
winning, and with the fear that we 
may antagonize her too greatly. 

We know that dictatorships come 
into being through. and rest upon. 
hate or fear or hand-outs. There 
should be made the great decision 
in America this year that we will not 
yield our freedom as individuals, as 
corporations, as municipalities, to the 
seduction of subsidies. 

This could be a year of decision 


This independent bank invites accounts from 
other banks and corporations. Send us your 
cash and collection items. Refer your friends 
to us when they come to Los Angeles. 


STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1951 


U. S. Government deposits 
and other public funds . . 


8,846,938.40 183,457,280.18 


$198,247,271.62 





United States Government obligations carried at $14,425,508.64 in the foregoing 
statement are pledged to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law 


UNION BANK & TRUST CO 


OF LOS ANGELES (8th & HILL) 
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ERSONAL SERVICE e WE HAVE NO BRANCHES 


P. 
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Enthusiasm 


Enthusiasm is the most convin- 
cing orator; it is like the infallible 
law of nature. The simplest man, 
fired with enthusiasm, is more per- 
suasive than the most eloquent man 
without it. — Franklin Field. 


as relates to profits for individuals 
and businesses. We have the great- 
est production system on earth, the 
greatest inventors, the most learned 
scientists, because of the profit mo- 
tive. Men who burn the midnight 
oil to develop their plans or to in- 
crease their production are entitled 
to keep reasonable profits after 
taxes, and we are approaching dan- 
gerously the saturation point where 
incentive may be stifled because of 
the ultimate inability to produce 
wealth and keep it. 


The American ballot can be more 
powerful than Stalin’s bayonets or 
China’s bullets, but in order for it 
to be so, it must be exercised. In the 
last national election it is reported 
that there were 95 million eligible 
voters. Twenty million did not reg- 
ister, and including those, almost 50 
million Americans, by their actions, 
stated that freedom to speak and wor- 
ship and own property was not of 
sufficient importance to them to take 
the trouble to go to the ballot box. 
If they did deem it important, they 
were perfectly willing to trust the 
matter to an uninstructed proxy. 


It seems to me that the most im- 
portant resolution in this year when 
so many things will be decided, 
should. be that every eligible Amer- 
ican should express his opinion at 
the voting booths throughout the na- 
tion. 

There are many thing wrong with 
our country, but there is more right 
with it than there is wrong. Life on 
our plan is still constructive, still 
sweet, still worth dying for and fight- 
ing for and voting for. Our eco- 
nomic problems and our internation- 
al problems can be solved without 
changing the substance or form of 
our American plan. 

We have the men, the materials, 
the money — if wisely handled — to 


- make 1952 the greatest year of free- 


dom since the 17th Century. END 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
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Tax-Exempt 


“Third Banking System” 


How Cooperative Financial Institutions 
Escape the Federal Income Tax 


@ Probably no other article so far presented by The Independent 
Banker has met with such overwhelming approval on the part 
of America’s independent bankers as this one, begun in our 
February issue and concluded in these pages. Prepared by the 
National’ Tax Equality Association in collaboration with the 
Illinois Bankers Association, it points up a very serious situation 
worthy of every taxpayer's earnest attention. The editors are 
indebted to Mr. Kirk E. Sutherland, secretary of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association, for his assistance in publication of this statement. 


The Revenue Act of 195] revokes 
the tax-exempt status of savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks. It provides for their taxation 
like other corporations with provi- 
sions for the deduction of dividends 
and interest paid, or credited to re- 
serves to the extent that such amounts 
do not bring the total reserve to more 
than 12% of share or deposit liabil- 
ity. It exempts them from excess pro- 
fits taxes. The principle is establish- 
ed, however, that the income of sav- 
ings and loan associations and mutual 
banks is taxable at corporate rates. 

These provisions do not grant tax 
equality. Most savings and loan as- 
sociations and many mutuai savings 
banks will continue to be tax-free 


because their reserves do not exceed 


12% of share acounts or deposits. 
At the close of 1949 the average re- 
serve of all savings and loan asso- 
ciations was only slightly more than 
7.5% of savings invested. Reserves 
for all mutual savings banks at the 
close of 1950 averaged 11.4%. 

Savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks whose reserves 
are not equal to 12%, will continue 
tax-free for many years without 
any change in operations. Their re- 
serve ratio will fall as share accounts 
and deposit liability increase. 

The degree of tax equality pro- 
vided is well: illustrated by revenue 
estimates of various proposals to tax 
the mutual savings institutions. The 
present law, according to U. S. 
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Treasury estimates, will provide 
only $18 million in new revenue to 
the federal government. The Treas- 
ury had estimated that full tax 
equality would result in $445 mil- 
lion additional revenue at 1950 tax 
rates, and $125 million if these in- 
stitutions were permitted to treat 
their dividend distributions as _in- 
terest payments. 

Thus, the present law will yield 
the U. S. Treasury less than 414 % 
of the amount that could be obtained 
by taxing these institutions on the 
same basis as commercial banks, 

Equal competition as between full 
taxpaying commercial banks and 
mutual financial institutions can be 
provided only by: 

1. Full taxation of savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks on their net income before the 
distribution of dividends, just like 
commercial banks, or by, 





Mr Banker: 


When you have completed read- 
ing these facts, you can put them 
to good use. It will help correct 
the present inequitable situation if 
you will write to your Representa- 
tives and Senators in Washington, 
asking that all competing corpora- 
tions be made subject to the fed- 


eral income tax in the same way 


and on the same basis. 


- The Editors. 





2. Granting commercial banks the 
authority to establish tax-free re- 
serves equal to 12% of all deposit 
liability, just like the savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks. 

Since savings and loan associa- 
tions, mutual savings banks and com- 
mercial banks are competing for the 
same deposit dollar, it is imperative 
that they be taxed on the same basis. 
(Note: The new tax law leaves the 
earnings of credit unions, produc- 
tion credit associations, and national 
farm loan associations wholly un- 
taxed). 

Now that the Congress is begin- 
ning to look toward the income of 
these institutions for tax revenue, a 
tremendous stride for tax equality 
has been taken. We propose to con- 
tinue our fight until our goal of tax 
equality is achieved. The present pro- 
visions taxing savings and loan as- 
sociations and mutual savings banks 
are entirely inequitable from a com- 
petitive point of view. The thousands 
of bankers who have joined with us 
in this fight and made the initial 
success possible, will, we are con- 
fident, continue to join with us in the 
campaign to secure full tax justice. 

Tax-free advantage. Tax freedom 
has given cooperative financial in- 
stitutions a tremendous advantage 
in their competition for funds avail- 
able for savings. They can pay much 
more in dividends to their share- 
holders than can taxpaying financial 
institutions operating in the same 
fashion and turning 47% or more 
of their earnings over to the federal 
government in income taxes. The ex- 
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cess profits tax will make this ad- 
vantage even greater. 

This ability to pay higher returns 
on accounts is reflected in savings 
trends during the , post-war years 
which show that individuals have a 
preference for investing their sav- 
ings in cooperative financial insti- 
tutions. 

During the period 1945-1949, the 
savings accounts of tax-free cooper- 
ative financial institutions increased 
more than $914 billion, while those 
of taxpaying commercial banks in- 





creased only a little more than $5 
billion. 

The savings in tax-exempt cooper- 
ative financial institutions amounted 
to $23 billion at the close of 1945, 
and to $3244 billion at the close of 
1949, an increase of 40%. Savings 
and loan associations showed the 
greatest advance, rising 70% from 
$7.3 billion to $12.4 billion. 

Individual savings, as represented 
by time deposits, in commercial 
banks rose only 18% during the 
same period. 


ESTIMATED INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS: 1945-1949 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Tax-Exempt Cooperative Financial Banks 





Taxpaying 
Commercial Mutual Savings Credit Total Total 
Banks Savings & Loan Union Tax-exempt Savings 
1945 $29,929 $15,332 $ 7,365 $366 $23,063 $52,992 
1946 33,447 16,813 8,548 430 25,791 59,238 
1947 34,694 17,744 9,753 509 28,006 62,700 
1948 34,970 18,385 10,964 604 29,953 64,923 
1949 35,300 19,500 12,390 700 32,590 67,890 
(Source: Home Loan Bank Board). 


Taxpaying ability. The proponents 
of continued tax-exemption for the 
cooperative banking system of the 
United States often say that paying 
taxes would “destroy” them or force 
them “to reduce interest and divi- 
dend payments to their depositors”. 

‘The implications of these state- 
ments are that the cooperative bank- 
ing system makes so little in profits 
thet it could not pay federal income 
taxes and still attract sufficient sav- 
ings to stay in operation — that it 
does not have ability to pay federal 
income taxes. The facts do not bear 
this out. Institutions operating within 
the framework of the cooperative 
banking system enjoy profits as 
great as those of their taxpaying 
competitors. 

In Massachusetts, for-example, the 
cooperative financial institutions have 
resources equal to 40% of the re- 
sources of all taxpaying financial 
institutions. Actual savings of indivi- 
duals deposited in tax-free institutions 
exceed savings deposited in taxpay- 
ing institutions. 

The banking commission of the 
state of Massachusetts reported that 
as of October 31. 1948, there were 
in the state 190 mutual savings banks 
with assets of $3.594 million; 176 
cooperative banks with assets of $555 
million, and 457 credit unions with 
assets of $62 million, a grand total 
of $4,211 million for federal-income- 
tax-free financial institutions. Tax- 
paying commercial banks, on the 
other hand, had total resources of 


$5,767 million in 60 trust companies 
and 121 national banks. 

The 190 mutual savings banks re- 
ported net earnings of $107 million, 
and the 176 cooperative banks re- 
ported net income of $18 million. 
This: was sufficient to enable the mu- 
tual savings banks to pay an average 
of 2.03% dividend to depositors. 
Similarly, cooperative banks made 
average dividend payments of 2.05 % 
on savings share accounts, and divi- 
dend payments up to 3.2% on other 
types of savings chare accounts. 

According to reports released by 
the superintendent of banks of the 
state of New York, the cooperative 
financial institutions exeiapt from 
federal income taxes at the close of 
1949 held nearly 80% of all indivi- 
dual savings in the state. Less than 
23% of savings in individual ac- 
counts were held by state-chartered 
commercial banks and federal-char- 
tered national banks. The _ total 
amount in savings accounts of all 
individual savers amounted to $15,- 
368,000,000. Of this total, $11,979,- 
000,000 was in the hands of these 
tax-exempt banks. The major portion 
was held by mutual savings banks 
whose total amounted to $10,913,- 
000,000. State-chartered savings and 
loan associations carried accounts in 
the amount of $499,000,000, while 
federal savings and loan associations 
listed total savings at approximately 
$516,000,000. State- and-federal-char- 
tered credit unions accounted for an 
additional $51,000,000. 
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Taxpaying banks reported savings 
in individuai accounts in the amount 
of $3,389,000,000, of which. state- 
chartered banking institutions ac- 
counted for $1,738,000,000 and na- 
tional banks reported $1,651 ,000,000. 

In addition to dominating the per- 
sonal savings field, the tax-exempt 
banks also dominate the mortgage 
loan business in the siate. Of all new 
mortgage loans made during the year 
ending September 30, 1940, the mu- 
tual savings banks accounted for a 
total of $905,000,000, while savings 
and loan associations accounted for 
loans of approximately $220,000,- 
090, State-chartered taxpaying bank- 
ing institutions accounted for only 
$110,000,000. 

Some of the notable mutual sav- 
ings banks in the United States in- 
clude the Bowery Savings Bank of 
New York city, with assets of $932 
million; the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank of New York city, with 
assets of $644 million; the Phila- 
delphia Saving Fund Society, with 
assets of $681 million. 


While savings and loan associa- 
tions have not attained the average 
size of mutual savings banks, there 
are, nevertheless, many in the tens- 
of-millions-of-dollars classification, 
such as the Merchants Cooperative 
Bank of Boston, with assets of $28 
million; the Franklin Society for 
Home Building and Savings, of New 
York city, with assets of $38 million; 
the Niagara Permanent Savings & 
Loan Association, of Niagara Falls, 
New York, with assets of $35 mil- 
lion; the Des Moines Building, Loan 
& Savings Association, with assets of 
$14 million; the Talman Federal 
Savings & Loan Association of Chi- 
tago, with assets in excess of $65 
million; the Farm and Home Savings 
& Loan Association of Nevada, Miss- 
ouri, with assets of $38 million: 
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the Avery Building Association of 
Louisville, with assets of $14 mil- 
lion; the Carteret Savings & Loan 
Association of Newark, with assets 
of $70 million; the Bell Savings & 
Loan Association of Chicago, with 
assets of $75 million; the First Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association of 
Chicago, with assets of $94 million, 
and the Home Federal Savings & 
Loan Association of Chicago, with 
assets of $34 million. 

Amount of tax-escape. It is esti- 
mated that cooperative financial in- 
stitutions are currently earning ap- 
proximately $957,000,000 a year 
from their business activities, on 
which federal income tax would be 
about $383 million at the regular 
rates of 25 to 47%. A higher regu- 
lar corporation income tax rate, or 
an excess profits tax, or both, would 
substantially increase the amount of 
revenue that the Treasury could col- 
lect by removing the special tax 
privileges now enjoyed by these in- 
stitutions. 


A breakdown of the federal in- 
come taxes escaped by these institu- 
tions would be as follows: 


Mutual savings banks $86,200.08 
Savings & loan associations 80,488,000 
Credit unions 10,250,000 
Production credit ass’ns 2,779,000 
Nat’l farm loan ass’ns 2,810,000 


Total federal income 
taxes escaped $383,127,000 


(Editor's Note: The 1951 revenue 
act alters to a certain extent the above 
figures on federal income taxes es- 
caped. ) 

False justification. Leaders of the 
cooperative financial institutions at- 
tempt to justify their tax privilege 
on the ground that their institutions 
are small local thrift organizations 
which provide safe depositories for 
small savings and that they have no 
income to tax because they are non- 
profit organizations operating on a 
mutual basis. These arguments fail 
to recognize the basic changes that 
have taken place in these institutions 
in the last 50 years. 

While it may be true that these 
organizations were local thrift so- 
cieties when they were first conceived, 
their basic operations and concepts 
have changed so materially that they 
now operate as regular profit-mak- 
ing institutions. The income generated 
by them is for the private benefit of 
their shareholders, just as in the case 
of taxable corporations. 

Many of the mutual savings banks 
established in the early part of the last 
century are still operating and have 
become an integral part of the bank- 
ing system of the New England and 
seaboard states. They rival in size 
and scope the operations of banking 
institutions that are privately owned 
and fully taxed. Many of them have 
branches in other cities and accept. 
deposits from individuals and cor- 
porations located anywhere in the 
United States. Loans are not confined 
to the locality in which the bank is 
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situated, but may be made in distant 
cities. Surplus funds may be invested 
or deposited in other banks which 
enjoy a favorable loan position. 

Savings and loan institutions were 
developed as a place where local 
thrifty people could pool their funds 
to enable some of them to borrow 
money for the purchase or construc- 
tion of a home. In their original 
form, each member subscribed for 
shares, usually in the amount of the 
estimated cost of the home to be con- 
structed. Each member deposited a 
fixed amount at stated weekly or 
monthly periods. When the combined 
savings reached an amount sufficient 
for the construction of a home, the 
loan was auctioned to a member, who 
then paid interest on it to the asso- 
ciation. 

In the meantime, this member was 
required to continue his regular sav- 
ings installments, and when the fund 
again accumulated to a_ sufficient 
amount, another loan was auctioned 
to a member, etc., until all members 
had been able to finance their homes. 

When the money paid-in, together 
with all profits, reached the par value 
of all shares, the association was 
terminated. 


Naturally, these associations re- 
mained small and local in character, 
as long as these simple principles 
were followed. It did not take long, 
however, for these small associations 
to find that they could secure savings 
from individuals who had no desire 
to build homes, and that they could 
loan their funds to other individuals 
who had no desire to save. 

Therefore, the savings and loan as- 
sociations — or building and loan 
associations, as many of them were 
called — began to modify their mode 
of operations. They gradually found 
means of establishing themselves on 
a permanent basis and engaging in 
outright commercial transactions by 
permitting anyone to invest funds in 
the association and permitting any- 
one to borrow funds for home con- 
struction. 

State laws soon recognized these 
associations as commercial under- 
takings, and established supervision 
over them. As commercial under- 
takings, they have grown and pros- 
pered. Like the mutual savings banks, 
they no longer confine their opera- 
tions to a given locality, nor do they 
confine their membership to indivi- 
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*News item: “The federal government currently is taking nearly 80c out of every dollar col- 


lected in taxes from American citizens”. 


duals who wish to invest their sav- 
ings for home-building. The average 
association today has assets of more 
than $2 million, and a few individual 
associations have assets approaching 
$100 million. They are currently so- 
liciting the available savings of the 
community in an intensive advertis- 
ing campaign over the radio and in 
the press. They emphasize that their 
savings deposits are as fully insured 
as those in commercial banks, and 
minimize their loan functions by 
holding themselves out as regular 
savings institutions. 

These associations can no longer 
defend their tax - exemption on the 
basis that they are small, local thrift 
associations. Neither can they defend 
it on the basis that they provide the 
only means by which a prospective 


home-builders can accumulate sav- 
ings, since commercial banks today 
offer a safe depository for funds of 
small investors and extend loans to 
prospective home-builders. 

Credit unions, production credit 
associations and national farm loan 
associations are of comparatively re- 
cent development. They have not had 
time to attain the size reached by 
mutual savings banks and savings 
and loan associations. With tax- 
exemption, however, they will con- 
tinue to grow and expand into multi- 
million-dollar businesses. Percentage- 
wise, their growth has been as as- 
tounding as that of the cooperative 
banking system. They offer no ser- 
vice that is not offered by taxpaying 
commercial banks. 

The mutuality argument. All mem- 
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bers of the cooperative banking sys- 
tem insist that they could not proper- 
ly be subject to income taxes because 
they have no profits to tax. The sav- 
ings and loan associations, for 
example, claim that mutuality pre- 
vents their earning taxable income. 
This argument assumes that the bor- 
rowing members are the same per- 
sons as the investing members, and 
that over a period of time their in- 
dividual investments will equal their 
individual debts, and that each mem- 
ber will share proportionately in the 
earnings. 


The argument does not stand up 
under analysis. For instance, mem- 
bership is not limited to persons in- 
terested in borrowing money to build 
or purchase homes, but is extended 
to anyone who wishes to invest. On 
the other hand, it is not necessary for 
the borrower to be an investor beyond 
a nominal amount necessary for 
membership. Thus, a member who is 
an investor, but not a borrower, re- 
ceives dividends out of income made 
from loaning the association’s funds 
to others. Borrowers who have made 
only a nominal investment in order 
to become members, pay substantial 
interest to the association on their 
loans, but receive an insignificant 
amount in dividends. 


The mutuality argument under the 
most favorable circumstances could 
not embrace present-day savings and 
loan associations, since much of 
their income is not received from 
loans for the purchase or building 
of homes. Many of these associations 
have a portion of their resources in- 
vested in government bonds. The in- 
terest received on these bonds could 
not possibly be interpreted as being 
received from a member, home- 
owner or builder. Similarly, the mu- 
tuality argument has no application 
to the income received from such 
activities as the sale of life insurance, 
the selling of money orders and tra- 
velers’ checks, or the operation of 
safety vaults. 


The fact remains that these coop- 
erative associations generate income 
in the same manner as do commercial 
banks. This is evidenced by the fact 
that many well-situated associations 
which have an opportunity to in- 
crease their home-building loans be- 
yond their resources, solicit invest- 
ments from investment brokers and 
others, and in many instances bor- 
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row money from commercial banks. 
Many others, which do not enjoy such 
a loan situation, solicit loans from 
more favorably - situated institutions 
throughout the country. 

Mutual savings banks also claim 
that mutuality prevents their having 
any taxable income. In addition, they 
argue that they are the common-law 
agents of their members. Much the 
same arguments apply in their case 
as apply to the arguments of the sav- 
ings and loan associations. 


As for mutuality, they have less 
than do the savings and loan associa- 
tions upon which to base their claim, 
inasmuch as their loans are not con- 
ditioned upon membership and have 
no relationship to members’ activ- 
ities, such as the financing of homes. 
Much of their income consists of in- 
terest from government bonds and 
loans to non-members, so it cannot 
be said that the. depositors or mem- 
bers are merely paying interest to 
themselves. 
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effort and improvement in our correspondent service, and 
we welcome the opportunity to take care of your needs. 
Located near the geographical center of the United States, 
we're in the right spot to serve you! 


THE CENTRAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Elwood M. Brooks, President 
15TH AND ARAPAHOE STREETS 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corp. 





Bank Positions, The Central 
gained thirty places in 1951, put- 
ting us in the top bracket of the 
nation’s leading banks. 


Dec. 31 Total Resources 





Your co-operation and confidence in The Central has made 
this satisfactory growth possible. We pledge continued 





Now we're in 289th place 
among the three hundred larg- 
est banks of the nation! Accord- 
ing to the ABA Certified List of 


$ 6,697,080.81 
8,915,022.21 
15,473,057.12 
22,129,883.12 
32,784,901.78 
39,022,722.54 
40,440,306.09 
46,845,882.49 
52,803,594.98 
60,847,217.58 
72,252,351.01 
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BUSINESS CARDS 
ATTRACTIVE BUSINESS CARDS, raised 
printing, black or blue ink — 1,000 only $3.75 
postpaid. Satisfaction yuaranteed. LACO, 
Atlantic Building, Washington 4, D. C. 














FOR HIRE 
Brand-new coin counting machine is open 
for position with progressive financial insti- 
tution, counting and wrapping coins. Salary, 
just a few cents per day. Will work up to 
168 hours per week without overtime pay. 
Write WATKINS COMPANY, Napoleon, Ohio. 





WE HAVE A “JOB” OPEN 
Yes, we need a man who is looking for 
a job, not a position. Fast-moving banking 
operation in rapidly-growing Oregon com- 
munity, ideal place to live. Wonderful op- 
portunity for willing worker. Write for de- 
tails. Box 127, The Independent Banker. 





ASSISTANT CASHIER WANTED 


Have opening for qualified man who knows 
operations. Should be willing to work with 
view to developing into position of manager. 
Independent bank located in good community 
in large Minnesota city. Excellent opportunity. 
Write experience, qualifications and salary 
expected. Box 128, The Independent Banker. 





i'M YOUR MAN 


Two years’ experience as assistant cashier 
in independent country bank, gaining know- 
ledge of banking detail work and insurance. 
Have university degree in economics. Spent 
four years in Army, three in World War Ii, 
one in Korea. Single, 27 years old, Protes- 
tant. Write Box 129, The Independent Banker. 





HOW ABOUT YOU? 

Are you ambitious, energetic, loyal, cooper- 
ative? Have you had at least five years’ 
varied banking experience? Are you thinking 
about making:a change? There is an opening 
here for a young or middle-aged man who 
can fit these requirements. Salary open. 
Pleasant living conditions. Write Box 130, The 
Independent Banker. 





ASSISTANT CASHIER 
Experience not necessary, but desirable. 
Assistant cashiership in good-sized bank, 
suburban community. Please give your com- 
plete qualifications, salary expected, etc., 
when writing to Box 131, The Independent 
Banker. 





EXPERIENCED MAN 


Change in our staff necessitated by health. 
We are anxious to find a man who is de- 
sirous of working into management material. 
State experience, age, religion, family status, 
salary expected. Box 132, The Independent 
Banker. 





THIS DEPARTMENT 
CAN SERVE YOU! 
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The mutuality argument also as- 
sumes that each member would be 
liable for any losses over and beyond 
their investment that might be con- 
tracted by the association. Investors 
in the modern-day cooperative bank 
have limited liability. 

Without going into a technical 
legal discussion of the attributes of 
agency, it can be said that the answer 
rests essentially upon the fact that 
these organizations carry on their 
banking business in essentially the 
same way as do commercial banks. 

Up to the present time there have 
not been any legal arguments ad- 
vanced to justify the income tax 
exemption of credit unions, produc- 
tion credit associations, etc. 

The solution. In order to correct 
the present tax injustice, two things 
will have to be done: 

1. It will be necessary to repeal 
Sections 101(2), and 101(4), of the 
Internal Revenue Code, because these 
paragraphs grant absolute tax-exemp- 
tion to cooperative financial institu- 
tions. 

2. It will be necessary to repeal 
the applicable provisions of Section 
18 of the Federal Credit Union Act, 
Section 5(h) of the Home Owners 
Loan Act, Section 26 of the Federal 


Farm Loan Act, and Section 63 of ° 


the Farm Credit Act, which extend 
complete tax freedom to federal- 
chartered savings and loan associa- 
tions, national farm loan associations 
and production credit associations, 
respectively. 

False compromises. Some indivi- 
duals say that while the cooperative 
financial institutions should pay taxes 
on retained income, they should not 
have to pay taxes on income distri- 
buted to members or shareholders as 
dividends. Regular taxpaying banks, 
however, pay dividends to their 
stockholders, too, and must pay in- 
come taxes on them. Distributions of 
income by cooperative financial in- 
stitutions should be treated taxwise 
just like they are for their fully-tax- 
ed competitors. 

Interest payments are excluded 
from the taxable income of taxpay- 
ing banks because they are not dis- 
tributions of profit and represent 
fixed amounts that must be paid for 
the use of money, whether or not in- 
come is earned. While the dividends 
credited to accounts are superficially 
like interest credited to depositors, 





Bank Holding -Companies 
On the Move Again 


Northwest Bancorporation, one 
of the two sprawling holding-com- 
panies operating out of Minneapo- 
lis through several Upper Midwest 
states, has applied for another 
bank charter. 

This time it is for Richfield, Min- 
nesota. It would be known as the 
Northwestern Bank of Richfield if 
the charter is granted by the comp- 
troller of the currency. 

Richfield, humming Minneapolis 
suburb, already is well-served by 
the five-year-old Richfield State 
Bank, member of the Independent 
Bankers Association. 


they are basically different. Dividends 
represent return on capital, but in- 
terest represents payment for the use 
of money. 

It must not happen again. The co- 
operative financial institutions were 
given their first income-tax-exemp- 
tion just before the United States 
went into World War I. 

This exemption was continued 
through World War II and up to the 
present time. Although there might 
have been no common concern about 
the exemption when corporate tax 
rates took only 1% of net income, 
the situation becomes drastically dif- 
ferent when competitors have to pay 
47% and the cooperative institutions 
remain tax-free. 

In the period ahead, when we may 
expect income taxes to absorb the 
greater share of corporate earnings, 
there can be no valid reason for per- 
mitting this tax favoritism to con- 
tinue. We all will be called upon to 
support the defense effort by pay- 
ment of larger taxes and by increas- 
ing our savings. Why should the earn- 
ings on these savings escape taxa- 
tion at the corporate level merely be- 
cause the individual — rich or poor 
— elects to place them with a coop- 
erative institution, instead of with a 
taxpaying bank? 

Congress must tax cooperative 
financial institutions. When corpo- 
rate tax rates are taking up to two- 
thirds of every dollar earned, all 
profit-making businesses must con- 
tribute to the support of their gov- 
ernment on the same basis; other- 
wise, the fully-taxed financial insti- 
tutions cannot survive. END 
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“Russia hangs, as usual, like a 
cloud, dark and silent, upon the 
horizon of Europe.” 

Russia sounds ominous, sinister, 
dangerous. Why? Because Rus- 
sians are the world’s best propa- 
gandists and because they do a 
terrific job of selling us a bill of 
goods. On examination, they ap- 
pear so glaringly weak, they hard- 
ly seem like a formidable oppo- 
nent for America. Let’s look at 
some of their weak spots. 

In the first place, Russia is a 
poverty-stricken police state, run 
by a gang of outlaws by means of 
purges, killings, beatings, brutal- 
ity and the concentration camp. 
Can such methods bring out the 
best in a _ people? Despotism 
breeds despair, not enthusiasm, 
ambition and energy. 

Russia has almost everything in 
the way of resources. Yet, what 
have they done to develop them? 
Very little. They have now, and 
have always had, one of the low- 
est standards of living in Europe. 
When World War II ended, Rus- 
sian soldiers in eastern Europe 
were astounded at the luxury they 
found. And this in countries that 
had literally been blown to pieces 
through years of war. 

What must they be accustomed 
to at home? The few travelers 
who get into Russia, and out 
again, report a picture of almost 
unbelievable decrepitude — roads 
and railroads almost at the break- 
down stage; buildings, almost 
everything, in a state of utmost 
decay. Housing in the cities is 
overcrowded; living conditions, 
at least by American standards, 
indescribably bad. 
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Why is there an iron curtain? 
What are they concealing? Cer- 
tainly not their strength. Every 
American has a mental picture of 
Russian divisions marching in Red 
Scuare, of Russian tanks moving 
in perfect formation, of Russian 
planes saluting Stalin. On every 
possible occasion, Russia’s mili- 
tary might is paraded. Pictures of 
that get through the iron curtain. 
Every effort is made to sell the 
world on how terrible and power- 
ful they are. None of this is kept 
under cover. The iron curtain 
exists for just one purpose: to 
hide Russia’s terrible weakness. 

Since childhood, Americans 
have learned the weakness of gov- 
ernment in business. We’ve all 
heard the story that if the govern- 
ment builds a postoffice, it costs 
much more than if John Smith 
built it. We all know the story of 
government inefficiency, wasteful- 
ness, bureaucracy, and red tape. 
In Russia, everything is govern- 
ment. Bureaucrats run the whole 
show. All the stifling, ambition- 
killing, deadening effects of gov- 
ernment permeate the entire Rus- 
sian economy. Is it any wonder 
that these production figures are 
typical: 


Per Person Per Person 

in Russia in U.S.A. 

Steel produced ......343 Ibs. 1,354 Ibs. 
Oil produced ....... 1.4 bbis. 14.4 bbls. 
Cement produced ... 124 Ibs. 556 Ibs. 
Shoes manufactured 1.04 prs. 3.05 prs. 
These comparisons could be 


made in every field of endeavor, 


but everyone has seen them. And 
this concerns only volume. No 
consideration is given quality of 
the items produced, such as that 
of the shoes shown above. All in- 
formation indicates that most Rus- 
sian production is second-grade. 
Many Russian-made items appear- 
ing in Korea are poorly machined, 
crude and inferior. Not only is 
production miserably low, but 
what production there is, is sec- 
ond-grade. 

Probably Russia’s greatest weak- 
ness is in agriculture. Statistics on 
Russia are difficult to obtain but it 
is said that 60% of her people 
are engaged in agriculture. For 
the sake of this discussion, say it 
is only 50%. If there are 200 mil- 
lion people in Russia, then 100 
million are on farms. Sixteen per- 
cent of America’s 150 million 
people are in agriculture. This 25 
million furnish the food and fibre 
that make the American standard 
of living the highest in the world. 
Russia’s 100 million provide one 
of the very lowest. But this is only 
half the story. With 100 million 
persons in agriculture, Russia has 
only 100 million left for industry 
and other things. Conversely, 
America with 25 million in agri- 
culture, has 125 million left for 
industry. Our production per 
worker is several times that of the 
Russian, our plant is vastly 
superior. War is not a battle of 
mer, but of production and de- 
struction. Our production per man 
is probably three or four times 
that of Russia, but for this dis- 
cussion, say it is only twice as 
much. Therefore, our 125 million 
people are the equivalent of 250 . 
million in terms in production, 
compared to Russia’s 100 million. 
Actually, all factors considered, 
this relationship is probably 5 to 
1, rather than 2% to 1. 

Russia is milking the satellite 
countries for everything they pro- 
duce. In Poland, Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia, she daily makes 
more enemies than friends. Most 
naturally, these people hate and 


mistrust everything Russian. They 


(Concluded on Page 20) 
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are held in line only by brutality 
and force. Stalin is afraid of his own 
people, not to mention the satellites 
who are sullen and undependable. 
He doesn’t trust his soldiers, workers 
or farmers. The police carefully 
check them all. With 18 million 
people in concentration camps, the 
police and army have quite a job to 
do at home, without looking for out- 
side work. With such a system, who 
could trust anybody ? 


Is this second-grade, primitive 
country something for the world’s 
most powerful nation to fear? All 
through history, the Russian game 
has been to keep the world afraid, 
play the bully. “Russia hangs, as 
usual, like a cloud, dark and silent, 
upon the horizon of Europe”. This 
is from an editorial in Harper's 
Weekly in October 1857, almost 100 
years ago. Their game is not new. 
When you think of how “terrible” 
they are, remember the defeat Japan 
gave them. Remember their ignomi- 
nious war with little Finland. Re- 
member that Germany, while fighting 
most of the world, ripped Russia wide 
open, and had it not been for Amer- 
ican aid, would likely have finished 
the job. Even Tito of Yugoslavia, 
dictator of a second-rate country, 
openly defies the Kremlin. 


Let’s face facts on Russia and 
recognize her for what she is. Russia 
could want no better propaganda 
than for us to repeat over and over 
how powerful and terrible they are. 
Russia has no moral~scruples about 
war. If the dozen cut-throats in charge 
~decide the time is ripe, they can 
throw us into war. They are cold and 
ruthless, but not fools. They know 
our tremendous strength, and they 
know their own glaring weakness. 
They tell their own people we plan 
to attack them. The answer is to 
make ourselves strong enough to do 
just that — and then not do it. END 





SALUDOS, AMIGOS! 


A group of Spanish colonists, first 
white settlers in the Southwest, 
arrived in what now is New Mexico 


in 1598. 
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GOING 
UP! 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASS‘N 
GAINS 174 NEW MEMBERS 
IN THE PAST MONTH 


Total Membership: 4,168 


* 


ALABAMA 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Foley 
Bank of Heflin 

Walker County Bank,- Jasper 
Farmers National Bank, Opelika 


ARKANSAS 
First State Bank, Conway 
Monette State Bank, Monette 


COLORADO 

Englewood Farmers & Merchants Industrial 
Bank, Englewood 

Citizens Bank of Pagosa Springs 

First National Bank, Windsor 


CONNECTICUT 
National Bank of Norwalk 
Seymour Trust Company, Seymour 


FLORIDA 
Bank of Dunedin 


GEORGIA 

Adel Banking Company, Adel 
Bank of Albany 

National Bank of Athens 
Southside Atlanta Bank, Atlanta 
Austell Bank, Austell 

Union County Bank, Blairsville 
Fannin County Bank, Blue Ridge 
Trust Company of Columbus 
Cornelia Bank, Cornelia 

Bank of Covington & Trust Co., Covington 
Bank of Eastman 

Bank of Ellaville 

Citizens Bank, Gainsville 

Bank of Millen 

Citizens National Bank, Mont 
Bank of Oglethorpe 

Farmers Bank of Pelham 

Rentz Banking Company, Rentz 
Bank of Upson, Thomaston 

Bank of Toccoa 

Citizens Bank of Toccoa 

Bank of Villa Rica 

Washington Loan & Banking Co., Washington 
Bank of Wrightsville 

Exchange Bdnk of Wrightsville 


ILLINOIS 

Canton State Bank, Canton 

First National Bank, Lansing 

First National Bank, Lockport 

Mt. Prospect State Bank, Mt. Prospect 
Union National Bank, Streator 


INDIANA 

National City Bank, Evansville 

Madison Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Madison 
First National Bank, Martinsville 


IOWA 

Alden State Bank, Alden 

Andrew Savings Bank, Andrew 

State Savings Bank, Bedford 

Farmers & Merchants Savings Bank, Burlington 
National Bank of Burlington 

Bank of Galt 





First State Bank, Nora Springs 





KANSAS 

Stockgrowers State Bank, Ashland 
Norris State Bank, Burdett 

Peoples State Bank, Cherryvale 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Claflin 
State Bank of Colwich 

Easton State Bank, Easton 

Gypsum Valley National Bank, Gypsum 
Farmers State Bank, Hazelton 

Denison State Bank, Holton 

State Bank of Lebo 

McPherson & Citizens State Bank, McPherson 
State Bank of Satanta 

Tipton State Bank, Tipton 

Farmers State Bank, Wathena 

Farmers State Bank, Winona 


KENTUCKY 

Second National Bank, Ashland 

Beaver Dam Deposit Bank, Beaver Dam 
First-City Bank & Trust Company, Hopkinsville 


LOUISIANA 

Farmers State Bank & Trust Company, Church 
Point 

Peoples National Bank, New Iberia 


MAINE 
First National Bank of Pittsfield 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor Bank, Ann Arbor 

Chesaning State Bank, Chesaning 
Citizens State Bank, Clare 

Grand Lodge State Bank, Grand Lodge 
Jackson City Bank & Trust Company, Jackson 
MINNESOTA 

Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
St. Cloud National Bank, St. Cloud 
liberty State Bank, St. Paul 

Security State Bank, Wells 
MISSISSIPPI 

Bank of Kilmichael 

First National Bank, Oxford 
MISSOURI 

Bank of O'Fallon 

Farmers State Bank, Princeton 


NEBRASKA 

Cozad State Bank, Cozad 

Fullerton National. Bank, Fullerton 

Bank of Salem 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Strafford National Bank, Dover 

North Conway Loan & Banking Company, 
North Conway 

NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic Highlands National Bank, Atlantic 
Highlands 

Cranford Trust Company, Cranford 

Elmer Trust Company, Elmer 

North Arlington National Bank, North 
Arlington 

First National Bank & Trust Co., Woodbury 


NEW MEXICO 

Bank of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 

First National Bank, Cato 
Exchange Bank, Oakfield 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Bank of Four Oaks 

Bank of Fuquay, Fuquay Springs 
OHIO 

Cambridge Bank, Cambridge 
Millersport Bank Company, Millersport 
Second National Bank, Ravenna 
Farmers & Citizens Bank, Trotwood 
OKLAHOMA 

Farmers State Bank, Allen 

Bank of Beggs 

Mannford State Bank, Mannford 
Exchange Bank of Skiatook 


PENNSYLVANIA 
First National Bank, Albion 
First National Bank, Alexandria 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Connecticut — The 


Manchester, 
newly-expanded quarters of the First 
National Bank present an innovation 


in the banking business: establish- 
ment in the bank of a radio broad- 
casting studio. Station WCCC broad- 
casts daily from the front display 
window of the bank, six days a week, 
Monday through Saturday. Sponsor- 
ed items of interest, especially of 
community activities, are featured in 
addition to music. 

First National Bank began bus- 
iness on February 27, 1950, and has 
deposits of more than $4 million. 
This unprecedented growth, accord- 
ing to Cashier N. William Knight, 
forced doubling of the banking quar- 
ters last fall, rather than waiting 
until 1953, as originally planned. 

The bank has adopted several other 
innovations and services which have 
won public acceptance and national 
recognition. They include dressing 
all of the lady clerks alike, paper 
umbrellas for customers caught in 
the rain, left-handed checkbooks, 
merchants’ displays in the lobby at 
no cost, complete absence of tellers’ 
cage grillework or bars, drive-in 
service, adequate parking facilities, 
electronic sound-wave alarm system 
and delayed time locks, customers’ 
change bowl in the lobby (operated 
on the honor system), 100% testing 
of all personnel before hiring, com- 
pletely equipped modern banking 
facilities, including year-round air- 
conditioning, and scientifically plac- 
ed spotlighting and _ incandescent 
lighting for work and lobby areas. 

xk 

Forest, Ohio — New officers of 
First National Bank are Ralph Mc- 
Elroy, executive vice president; 
Howard J. Fischer, cashier, and Gail 


H. Kurtz, assistant cashier. 
x** 
San Pedro, California — The 


Fishermen & Merchants Bank, only 
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independent, home-owned-and-opera- 
ted bank in the Los Angeles Harbor 
area, celebrated its 16th anniversary 
on January 16. Organized by some 
85 original stockholders, comprised 
of local people in the fishing, lum- 
ber and retailing industries, the bank 
has grown steadily to where resources 
now exceed $8,400,000. 

Officers are Pietro Di Carlo, presi- 
dent; W. S. Rash, executive vice 
president; Peter Yugovich, vice pres- 
ident; John Gibilaro, cashier; E. S. 
Randall, secretary and manager; Al- 
fred S. Barkan, J. A. Dunn and Ann 
V. Xitco, assistant cashiers, and A. 
J. Lageson, assistant secretary. Di- 
rectors are Messrs. Di Carlo, Rash 
and Yugovich, and Lorenzo A. Di 
Carlo, Leon L. Dwight, R. L. Heus- 
tis, H. H. Hime, Dr. Oscar Jacobs, 
Visko Karmelich, George M. Step- 


henson and John Sulentor. 





WILLIAM MACFERRAN, JR. 

as |. B. A. councilman from Kansas, has been 
staging a concerted membership drive in his 
state during the past two months. Results are 
good, too, and he is determined to continue 
his efforts to bring in more new members. 
Mr. Macferran is president of the State 
Savings Bank of Topeka. 








Winona, Minnesota — Approxi- 
mately 80% of the personnel of the 
recent highly-successful goodwill trip 
to Canada, arranged by the Minne- 
sota Bankers Association, were inde- 
pendent unit bankers, THE INDEPEN- 
DENT BANKER is informed by S. J. 
Kryzsko, president of the association. 
Mr. Kryzsko, president of the Winona 
National & Savings Bank, believes 
it to have been “one of the best 
activities” sponsored by the M.B.A. 
during the current year. 

“We were royally entertained, and 
our visits with our Canadian cousins 
were mutually enjoyed,” says Mr. 
Kryzsko. “I am sure that we under- 
stand and know each other better, as 
a result-of our visiting together. | 
personally have a clearer picture of 
the Canadian system of banking and 
how it operates.” 

The Minnesotans traveled from the 
Twin Cities to Winnipeg by special 
train on February 10, returning Feb- 
ruary 13. Canadian government 
officials, Winnipeg bankers and Do- 
minion businessmen went all-out in 
laying down the welcome mat. Guide 
and “m. c.” of the show was G. C. 
Wright, public relations director of 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. Plans 
had been ironed out in the prelimin- 
ary stage by A. R. McFarlan, mana- 
ger of that bank’s main office, and 
Mr. Kryzsko. 

As a result of the tour, it is ex- 
pected that a delegation of Canadian 
bankers will repay the visit during 
the M.B.A. convention at St. Paul in 


June. 
x «we 


Kearney, Nebraska — Majority 
stock of the Platte Valley State Bank 
was sold recently by local share- 
holders, principal of whom were 
Charles L. Gaston, Dr. R. S. John- 
ston, Bill Peterson, George Peterson, 
Lloyd C. Thomas and Belle M. 
Thomas, to J. W. DeBord of Wet- 
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LETTERHEADS 
FOLDERS 

MENUS 

RECEIPT BOOKS 
LEGAL FORMS 
CATALOG PAGES 
BOOKLETS 

TAGS — LABELS 
LAYOUT — DESIGN 
FINISHED ART 
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STAPLES — RUBBER BANDS 
ADDING MACHINE ROLLS 
PAPER CLIPS 


LITTLE PRESS, INC. 
6253 PENN AVENUE SO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 23, MINN. 














BANKS Bought and Sold 


Confidentially and with becoming dignity 
BANK EMPLOYEES PLACED 
47 Years of Satisfactory Service 
CHARLES E. WALTERS CO. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

















CREDIT LIFE COVERAGE | 


Write Home Office for details. Pyramid 


Perfect Plan. . . . It will fit your needs. 
PYRAMID 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 








HANDY GADGET 


DIALS ON THE NEW MARKET TREND AN- 
ALYZER AND READ: % PROFIT, % YIELD, 
% CHANGE IN STOCK PRICES COMPARED 
TO MARKET AVERAGES. PAMPHLET SHOWS 
NINE APPLICATIONS TO MARKET ANALYSIS. 
FOR BUSINESSMEN — SPECIALLY CALI- 
BRATED DIALS FOR MARK-UP AND DIS- 
COUNTS. NO BRAINWORK OR PENCIL WORK 
REQUIRED. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
SEND NAME, ADDRESS AND $4.50 TODAY. 


AIR FLOW CALCULATOR, INC. 
1217 EWING ST. - FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 
TINE LEE TELE LE 
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SIMPLY SET THE BIG 7“ PLASTIC COATED |’ 


more, Kansas. Mr. DeBord has moved 
his family to Kearney. In the capa- 
city of president, he will be actively 
identified with the bank. Platte Valley 
State Bank has $60,000 capital, $85,- 
000 surplus and reserves, $2 million 
deposits. Before coming to Kearney, 
Mr. DeBord sold controlling stock of 
the First National Bank of Wetmore, 
of which he was president and exe- 
cutive manager since 1944, to B. L. 
Lohmuller of Centralia, Kansas. 
Charles E. Walters Company of 
Omaha represented both sellers and 
buyers. 
kkk 

Kansas City, Missouri — Newly 
elected to the board of directors of 
Commerce Trust Company is Gor- 
don T. Beaham, Jr., president of 
Faultless Starch Company. For many 
years his father, the late Gordon T. 
Beaham, was a board member. Two 
new assistant cashiers were named at 
the annual meeting: William R. 
Moon, formerly with the liquidated 
Stock Yards National Bank of Kan- 
sas City, and Fordice M. Rogers, who 
has been with the bank since gradu- 
ation from University of Missouri in 
1930. 

xe 

Choteau, Montana — F. C. Barri- 
bal, president of Citizens State Bank, 
was injured seriously in an explo- 
sion at the bank which blew out two 
of the large windows on the banking 
floor. The blast was caused by a gas 
leak underground, which seeped into 
the basement and ignited when it 
came in contact with a pilot light 
near the furnace. Mr. Barribal is 
doing well at the local hospital. 


x«wk 
Fargo, North Dakota — C. S. Mil- 
ler, in charge of Fargo National 
Bank’s installment loan department, 
was advanced from assistant cashier 
to assistant vice president at the an- 
nual meeting, and E. F. Sexton from 
auditor to assistant cashier and audi- 
tor. 
xk 
Chula Vista, California—A traffic 
accident caused the death of Edwin 
T. Smith, who retired only last 
August 1 as manager of the Chula 
Vista branch of Security Trust & 
Savings Bank of San Diego. His suc- 
cessor as branch manager is P. K. 
Hall. 
xx 
Ketchum, Oklahoma — Formerly 
employed by Union Trust Company, 





D. EMMERT BRUMBAUGH 


has been elected a trustee of Cedarcrest Coll- 
ege, Allentown, Pennsylvania. Second vice 
president of the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Brumbaugh is president of First 
National Bank, Claysburg, Pennsylvania. He 
formerly was state secretary of banking. 


Washington, D. C., Mrs. Edna Mor- 
gan has been added to the bookkeep- 
ing staff of the First State Bank. . . . 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Matthews 
(cashier and teller, respectively) 
visited Nashville, Tennessee, among 
other points of interest during their 
two-week vacation. 
xk 
Ault, Colorado — Farmers Na- 
tional Bank has completed extensive 
improvements on its building by in- 
stallation of glass brick and _ plate 
glass windows, and steel door cas- 
ings and glass doors. The over-all 
program transformed the structure 
into a completely modern, attractive 
bank building. C. L. Neisler is exe- 
cutive vice president. 
x«wr 
Cannon Falls, Minnesota — All 
officers of the Security State Bank 
were re-elected at the annual meet- 
ing on January 8, the week of the 
institution’s 25th anniversary. 
Organized in 1927, the bank now 
has deposits of $1,250,000. When it 


was only two years old, D. Fay Case - 


joined the staff as manager, and he 
become president in 1934, when J. 
A. Anderson entered the business as 
vice president. Both men still hold 
those positions, Mr. Anderson also 
fulfilling the duties of cashier. L. R. 
Fridell became assistant cashier in 
1947, and still retains that position. 
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Directors are Messrs. Case and An- 
derson, Irene M. Case, Mildred L. 


Anderson and Marian Fridell. 


xk 

Deer Lodge, Montana—Following 
their re-election at the annual meet- 
ing, directors of Deer Lodge Bank 
& Trust Company elected J. Maurice 
Dietrich executive vice president, to 
continue in charge of operations. 
Curtis F. Stimson was made cashier 
and secretary, and Charles E. Hub- 
bard, assistant cashier. Other officers 
were re-elected: Peter Pauly, presi- 
dent; S. J. Pauly, vice president; 
Clayton W. Burt, assistant cashier. 

Deposits during 1951 increased 
more than $400,000, and activity as 
revealed by debits to individual ac- 
counts rose from $24 million in 1950 
to $29,122.000. 

xk 

Aurora, Nebraska — J. P. Ref- 
shauge, president, and M. L. Hart- 
nell, secretary-treasurer of First Se- 
curities Corporation of Aurora, have 
sold it to W. Ed Coblentz and Lloyd 
Bishop of Quinton, Oklahoma, both 
of whom will move here and take 
over management of the firm. Mr. 
Refshauge will continue to maintain 
his home here, where he has other 
business interests. The sale was ne- 
gotiated by Charles E. Walters Com- 
pany of Omaha, as representative of 
all parties. 

xk 

Bellflower, California—Since its 
organization in 1944,‘ the Citizens 
National Bank of Bellflower has made 
rapid strides. Resources have gained 
more than $114 million (37.5%) 
since the bank moved into its modern 
quarters a little over two years ago. 
It now employs 21 persons and boasts 
two drive-in windows. 

P. H. VanHorsen, president and 
one of the founders, has served in 
that capacity from the beginning, 
and other officers who have also been 
associated with the bank since its 
opening are C. W. Friend, executive 
vice president; O. V. McCracken, 
vice president, and C. I. Clough, 
secretary. Stanley P. Massey is 
cashier; H. F. Versteeg, assistant 
cashier, and Josephine Jerome, es- 


crow officer. 
xk*kk 


Columbus, Montana — B. M. Har- 
ris, president of the Yellowstone 
Banks of Columbus and Laurel, ac- 
companied by Irvin M. Black and 
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In our business we are constantly 
piling checks on skids and lifting 
them off to be stitched or cut, and 
then piling them back on skids or 
tables to be lifted off again for other 
operations. Such handling involves a 
lot of bending and stooping and it 
can be very tiring. 


As a part of our ‘Do It Easier’’ pro- 
gram we switched from skids to 
tables wherever possible, and to make 
it easy on the folks who have to 
push the tables around, we equipped 
all these units with nice large, 
roller - bearing, rubber-tired wheels. 
The trouble with this is that every- 
thing is piled up above table height 
and, while stooping is practically 
eliminated, everything has to be 
lifted higher and that can be just 
as tiring. 





ON THE LEVEL 


Well, to get back to our headline, 
we are now equipping our plants 
with on-the-level hand trucks which 
remain always at the proper working 
height. As they are loaded the weight 
lowers them, and as the load is re- 
moved they come back upto the 
desired height. This is accomplished 
thru the use of delicately balanced 
spring suspension, custom built for 
the predetermined load factor. 


Of course, by comparison with con- 
ventional mobile units these little 
trucks are very costly, but when their 
depreciation charge-off is measured 
against the fatigue factor the price is 
low. Materials handling is perhaps 
the greatest single cost factor in 
manufacturing, and it certainly is 
under scrutiny in our plants because 
there can be no relaxing of our efforts 
to hold the line on costs. 











Manufacturing Plants at: 






NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 








In Appreciat 
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ton 
of the Worthy Cause of 









Independent Banking ! 
’ 


In Good Faith with the Independent Bankers Association 


We feature appropriate advertising themes on Bank Checks, 
Stationery, Statements, C/D’s, etc., which will promote closer 
community relations with Independent Banks. 


We have also modernized and standardized our functional 
bank forms and systems, the adoption of which will establish 
more uniform practices among Independent Bankers. 





COUNSEL WITH US ON FACTUAL FORMS AND METHODS FOR THE 
SAFE, APPROVED AND PROFITABLE CONDUCT OF YOUR BANK. 


BANKERS CERTIFIED SERVICE, INC. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
35 Years’ Experience in Serving Banks 
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You can lend a hand to 
a crippled child . . . give 
to Easter Seals, and help 
a handicapped child 
back to health. 


19th Annual 
EASTER SEAL 

APPEAL 
March 13 to April 13 
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James D. Nutter, recently went to 
Big Timber to participate in the Big 
Timber grade school bond sale com- 
prising $178,000 in bonds for a new 
building. Eight bidders were repre- 
sented, the bank syndicate consisting 
of the banks at Big Timber through 
R. L. Tolson, cashier, and Ronald 
MacDonald, attorney, of Citizens 
Bank at Big Timber, and Mr. Harris 
for his banks. Successful bidder was 
the bank syndicate, offering 2.35 % 
and no premium. School Chairman 
Arthur Boetcher announced that 
drawings had been completed, con- 
struction would begin as soon as 
weather permits, occupancy is ex- 
pected by October. 
xx 

San Diego, California — Recogni- 
zed as one of the most progressive 
banks in the West, Security Trust & 
Savings Bank now is in its 59th year. 
First known as the Blochman Com- 
mercial & Savings Bank, its name 
became Security Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank in 1914, then took its pre- 
sent form in 1928. It first opened its 
doors on Nevember 27, 1893, in a 
25-foot store on Fifth Avenue, two 
blocks from its present location. 

Oldest officer in point of service is 
P. C. Kelley, vice president, who has 
been with the bank since 1906, when 
he started as messenger. He and Mrs. 
Kelley were awarded a trip to 
Europe last summer by the board of 
directors, in recognition of his 45 


years’ service. 
xk 


Columbiana, Ohio — H. D. Hollo- 


way, director of Citizens Savings . 


Bank and prominent farmer of the 
community, was killed by a young 
bull in a recent field trip. . . . Citi- 
zens Savings Bank has successfully 
launched a school savings program 
in three neighboring school systems. 
More than half of the pupils in each 


institution are participating, and 
bank officials are elated. 
kkk 
Inwood, lowa — With no auction 
farm sales during the 1950-51 winter 
season — in fact, none since March 
1950, and none in sight — Inwood 


State Bank feels that the people of 
its community are “pretty well set- 
tled”, in the words of Cliff Pruitt, 
executive vice president. 
xk 
Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin — 
Joseph J. Dunne, former cashier of 








BANKING 


“Young man, are you insisting that your add- 
ing contraption knows more about my bus- 
iness than | do?” 


First National Bank of Baraboo, has 
accepted cashiership of Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank. John J. Kelley 
advanced to executive vice president. 
E. C. Amann is president. 

x * * 

Pico, California — Opened for 
business on October 23, 1950, the 
Pico Citizens Bank reports more 
than 1,000 loans on its books, includ- 
ing all types of installment credit 
loans and real estate mortgages. 
President H. P. Madson says that 
deposits exceed $114 million, and 
depositors number more than 2,000. 
Other officers are Frank Pellissier, 
chairman of the board; B. V. Brash- 
er and Ray Reese, vice presidents; 
William F. Bridenhagen, cashier- 
secretary-treasurer. 

xk 

Alta Vista, lowa — Boys and girls 
of the county’s 4-H Clubs were en- 
te:tained at their annual achievement 
banquet, by the banks of Chickasaw 
county, in the basement of St. Mary’s 
Church in New Hampton. Joe Men- 
ges, cashier of Alta Vista State Bank, 
reports that this event is “quite a 
party, every year”. 

x* 


Aneta, North Dakota — Mrs. Car- 
rie A. Fodness, 89, died in James- 
town. Mrs. Fodness was the widow 
of John E. Fodness, former Aneta 
banker. Survivors include a son, C. 
E. Fodness, president of Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Wimbledon, North 
Dakota, and a brother, Andrew Jacob- 
son of Alexandria, Minn., formerly 
in the banking business there. END 
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_What’s Your Problem? 


AUDITING @ 





OPERATIONS ©® 





MANAGEMENT 





Q. (by Mr. G., Indiana): We are 
a bank with resources (as of De- 
cember 31, 1951) of slightly less 
than $9,000,000, operating with 19 
employees. The matter of audit 
controls and full-time auditors has 
been discussed several times at our 
local federation meetings, and we 
are debating the needs of having 
a full-time auditor. Do you have 
any information on percentage of 
banks with resources under $9,- 
000,000 having auditors? 

A. — The only figures I have 
available are the results of question- 
naires sent out by the N. A. B. A. C. 
in March 1950. According to its re- 
port covering 1,082 banks having as- 
sets of less than $10 million, 102 had 
auditors or controllers. The survey 
indicated, however that approximate- 
ly 75% of the banks that had neither 
an auditor nor a controller had some 
form of audit program. 

I suggest that you write to the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Controllers, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, for further 
information. 


Q. (by Mr. A., Texas): At the 
present time we have approxi- 
mately 1,200 safety deposit boxes. 
We have quite a long waiting list 
and would obtain additional boxes, 
but have no place to put them. It 
is our practice to rent a box as soon 
as it is given up, to the next person 
on the waiting list, giving him the 
same key as was previously used. 
Articles on audit control are some- 
what critical of this practice. Do 
you have any suggestions? 

A. — The practice of issuing the 
same keys to a new renter that were 
used by the previous renter is not 
considered good audit control, and 
can be fraught with danger. 

Nearly every safety deposit box 
manufactured in recent years pro- 
vides for the removal of the lock 
from the inside. It is our suggestion 
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that one or two boxes always be kept 
in reserve, so that when a box is 
given up, the lock can be removed 
and exchanged with another lock 
from another box. 

An ordinary set of tamping de- 
vices for numbering metal can be 
obtained and the new numbers af- 
fixed to the key, blocking out, of 
course, the previous number or mu- 
lilating it so that it cannot be de- 
ciphered. In this way you can 
effectively interchange locks without 
going to any great deal of expense. 


Q. (by Mr. O., North Dakota): 
For several years we have followed 
the practice of keeping all govern- 
ment and municipal bonds owned 
by the bank in our safe. In this 
way we have been able to clip the 
coupons when they are due, and 
we have the securities available for 
sale at all times. Recently one of 
the bank examiners suggested that 





MARSHALL CORNS 


is manager of the bank division of Wolf & 
Company, certified public accountants, with 
offices in Chicago, Des Moines, Indianapolis, 
New York, Oklahoma City and Philadelphia. 
He will answer your inquiries about auditing 
and bank management problems in this de- 
partment each month. 


we keep them for safekeeping with 
our city correspondent. We are 
somewhat concerned over this, be- 
cause of our insurance protection. 

A. — For a number of years the 
customary practice has been for 
small-town banks to deposit their se- 
curities for safekeeping with their 
city correspondents. I suggest that 
you write your correspondent bank 
regarding the handling of such bonds 
in safekeeping and the protection 


afforded. 


Q. (by Mr. B., Florida): How of- 
ten should notes be balanced and 
run with the general ledger con- 
trols? 

A. — Installment, mortgage and 
other loans should be run and bal- 
anced with the liability ledger and 
general ledger controls at least 
monthly. Where a bank has a con- 
siderable volume of loans and a num- 
ber of controls, the procedure can 
be rotated so that all types and 
classes of loans will be covered with- 
in a 30-day period. 


Q. (by Mr. G., Illinois): In the 
past year there has been a lot of 
talk about protection of records in 
the event of atomic bomb attacks. 
While we have a safe place for all 
of our records, the storing of old 
ledger sheets takes up a consider- 
able amount of space. What, gen- 
erally, are banks doing for protec- 
tion of their records? 

A. — The most practical pro- 
cedure to follow is to photograph the 
old bank records and place the film 
in a well-protected vault. 

The practice of banks to maintain 
ledger sheets for a period of years 
always presents a problem in connec- 
tion with current records. Unless a 
bank has a single posting system, it 
is expensive to photograph ledger 
sheets each month. In order to give 
efiective protection to control records, 
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it is recommended that at least every 
six months the general ledger, liabil- 
ity ledger and the current ledger of 
the commercial accounts be photo- 
graphed and the film filed in a well- 
protected place. Once a year should 
he sufficient for photographing sav- 
ings ledgers and other records. 


Q. (by Mr. J., Illinois): The detail 
on new notes made and renewals 
is filled out on the note form by 
the loan teller. Each month at the 
directors meeting, loans are read 
to the board by number, and ap- 
proved. Recently we learned of a 
situation where a shortage occurred 
in a bank because of forged signa- 
tures. How can we protect our- 
selves against such forgeries? 

A. — For a bank of your size, the 
best procedure to follow is: have each 
note initialed at the end of the day 
by one, or preferably two, officers: 
have someone other than the note 
teller mail notices to customers on all 
maturing loans; and direct that all 
mail returned because of address be 
called to the attention of some one 
of the senior officers. 


Q. (by Mr. M., lowa): For some 
years we have been following the 
practice of having all real estate 
mortgage applications reviewed by 
one of the directors and one of the 
officers, and of having appraisals 
prepared by them submitted to the 
board when they review all loan 
applications. Is this a good pro- 
cedure? 

A. — The generally-accepted pro- 
cedure is for every mortgage loan 
application presented to an executive 
or discount committee or the board 
of directors, to be accompanied by 
an independent appraisal made by 
one not connected with the bank, 
such as a local real estate agent or 
real estate appraiser. When this is 
not practical, the practice followed 
by your bank is in order. 


Q. (by Mr. W., Wisconsin): When 
is an installment loan considered to 
be past-due? 

A. — We take it that you mean, 
when is a payment past-due. Gen- 
erally, installment loan payments are 
not considered past-due until after the 
third notice is sent, or 30 days. 

From a practical standpoint, a 
payment should be considered delin- 
auent at the close of business on the 
day the payment is due. Failure of 
the bank to take proper steps to no- 
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As Others 
See It 


Condensed From Contemporaries 
7 


New Tax Law Angle 

Most taxpayers will pay more, not 
everyone will pay as much more, and 
a few will pay less because of the 
new Revenue Act of 1951. ... The 
new law is more liberal in regard to 
the treatment of family partnerships. 
It provides that ‘‘a person shall be 
recognized as a partner for income 
tax purposes if he owns a capital in- 
terest in a partnership in which capi- 
tal is a material income-producing 
factor, whether or not such interest 
was derived by purchase or gift from 
any other person”. 

Obviously, if a businessman can al- 
locate part of his income to members 
of his family, substantial savings can 
result from the application of lower 
surtax rates to the divided portions 
of his income. 

—Monthly Review, Federal Reserve 

Bank of Minneapolis. 

xk 
Farmers Owe More Money 

Farmers owe more money than a 
year ago, but the debt is small in re- 
lation to total assets. However, the 


tify a borrower of his delinquent pay- 
ment encourages delinquencies. By 
sending the first notice a day or two 
after the payment is due and assess- 
ing late charges, delinquencies can be 
reduced and borrowers made more 
conscious of their obligations. 


Q. (by Mr. D., Illinois): Recently 
one of our tellers made a mistake 
in entering an amount in a pass- 
book, and proceeded to correct it 
by erasing. The customer was se- 
verely critical and said an erasure 
in a passbook was contrary to 
good banking practice and should 
never be made. 

A. — Your customer must have 
been an_ old-time banker, or he 
learned his auditing procedures in 
the “old school”. It was not so many 
years ago that pencils and erasers 
were not used in banks. Entries were 
made by pen-and-ink, and corrections 
—if necessary— were made by draw- 
ing a line through the mistake, initial- 
ing it, and then writing the correct 
figure to the side, or below. While 


credit of individual farmers needs 
closer watching. ‘Despite the favor- 
able over-all picture, many farmers 
continue to be in a rather weak finan- 
cial position”. 
—Monthly Review, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond. 


kk 

Deep in the Heart of Taxes 

Piece of advice offered to the 
powers-that-be, whom we fear are apt 
to forget the common man by negiect- 
ing to tax him: 
Now he’s a common, common man; 

Tax him! Tax him all you can! 
Tax his house and tax his bed, 

Tax the bald spot on his head. 
Tax his bread, tax his meat, 

Tax the shoes clear off his feet. 
Tax his pie and tax his smoke, 

Teach him government is no joke. 
Tax his car and tax his gas, 

Tax the road that he must pass. 
Tax the farmer, tax his fowl, 

Tax the dog and tax his howl. 
Tax his plow and tax his clothes, 

Tax the rags that wipe his nose, 
Tax his pig and tax his squeal, 

Tax his boots, run down at heel. 
Tax his cow and tax her calf, 

Tax him if he dares to laugh. 
Tax his barns and tax his lands, 

Tax the blisters on his hands. 
Tax the water and tax the air, 

Tax the sunshine (if you dare). 
Tax the living, tax the dead, 

Tax the unborn before they're fed. 
Tax them all and tax them well, 

And do your best to make life hell. 

— Hokah (Minn.) Chief. 


this practice made for some awfully 
sloppy records, it cannot be denied 
that it was a good check on the ac- 
curacy of personnel and invaluab!e« 
in tracing out mistakes. 


Q. (by Mr. W., Illinois): | recently 
read in one of the banking publi- 
cations that one of the insurance 
companies conducted a survey and 
found that it takes an average of 
12 years to discover an embezzle- 
ment. What do you think? 

A. — A lot depends upon the cir- 
cumstances. I would say that the 
majority of single cash shortages or 
embezzlements are discovered within 
60 to 90 days after they occur, al- 
though I have no figures to prove 
this point. Unfortunately, there are 
many minor embezzlements or short- 
ages which go unreported and which 
result in restitution being made and 
in the employee’s being dismissed. 
I do not think we can set a time limit 
because of the multitude of circum- 
stances surrounding every defalca- 
tion, few of which are similar. END 
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IDEAS... 


This month’s contributor to 
“Ideas” is J. L. Robertson, until re- 
cently deputy comptroller of the cur- 
rency, newly appointed member ot 
the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Mr. Robertson 
is a regular subscriber to THE INDE- 
PENDENT BANKER, beginning with our 
very first issue in December 1950. 
Presented below in terse, question 
form, and what he himself calls 
“Hints for Bank Directors’, are Mr. 
Robertson’s down-to-earth practical 
suggestions for bank executives. The 
alert bank director and executive will 
examine the policies and operations 
of his own bank against this list, and 
develop his own ideas for possible 
improvements. 

1. Is my bank playing its proper 
role in the life of the community and 
the nation? Do I understand the 
types of agriculture, industry and 
other wealth-producing activities in 
this area? Is my bank geaied up to 
serve all phases of business in this 
community ? 

2. Do I know the clientele of my 
bank and the activities of ai! the 
various bank departments? 

3. Are my bank’s lending and in- 
vestment policies geared to the types 
of deposits, as well as to the peculiar 
needs of the community? Is undue 
emphasis placed on one »r more 
types of business, not justified by 
their relative importance? Is there 
reasonable diversification in both the 
loan and investment portfoiios? 

4. Is my bank excessively restric- 
tive or unduly aggressive in its credit 
policies, or is a sound middle course 
being followed? 

5. Do I know my bank’s absolute 
and relative position among local 
competition? What is our rate of 
growth compared to othe: local in- 
stitutions? If we are growing more 
rapidly, is it because we may have 
climbed aboard-a shaky bandwagon 
of unsound expansion solely for the 
sake of growth? 
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6. Have I analyzed my bank’s capi- 
tal structure for determination of 
strength or weakness? Is the capital 
cushion adequate? If not, are steps 
being taken to increase capital or 
else curtail our risk? 

7. ls our personnel policy sound? 
Is our management competent? Is 
the bank depending on one-man con- 
trol, such as president and chairman 
of the board in one person? Are 
promising juniors being prepared to 
assume heavier duties when the necd 
arises? Are we permitting senior 
officers to neglect training p:ograms 
for the younger men? If our junior 
group does not have the inherent 
caliber on which to build, are we 
hesitating to go outside and bring 
in new talent? 

8. Are adequate procedures set up 
in my bank to guard against defalca- 
tions? Are we following a program 
which includes all these: (1) com- 
pulsory vacations for the entire staff, 
from the president down, (2) 
sufficient compensation at all levels, 
(3) rotation of key employees, (4) 
adequate fidelity bonds, (5) a suit- 
able system of internal audit? 

9. Have we given the active man- 
agement leeway, within reasonable 
but specific limits, to make loans 
without consulting the directors? 
Have we established a suitable ag- 
gregate total for the loan portfolio 
and specified for the loan mzenage- 
ment how this total should be distri- 
buted among the various categories 
of commercial, term, consumer, real 
estate, etc? Have we remembered to 
establish some general but elastic 
geographic limits in the credit policy, 
to assure that our services predomin- 
antly are concentrated on the area 
which is our bank’s natural iteld? 
Are all loans, including renewals, 
submitted to the board for review ? 
10. Do we have adequate credit 








NATIONAL BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1951 
RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and Due 

from Banks .................. $1,938,645.76 
U. S. Gov't Obligations... 2,300,000.00 
Other Bonds and 

Investments .................. 1,128,418.09 
Stock in Fed. Reserve Bank 9,000.00 
Loans and Discounts ........ 2,022,833.88 





















Furniture and Fixtures ...... 1.00 
Other Assets .................... 
$7,399,964.21 

LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock—Common .$ 150,000.00 
gage RE AL taku a ns Bets 150,000.00 


Undivided Profits ............ 92,269.42 
OS ERE EINER 7,007,694.79 


$7,399,964.21 
® 


F. A. BUSCHER, President 
R. A. CHRISTIANSON, Vice President 
NEAL J. RYAN, Cashier 
CLARA BORGMEIER, Assistant Cashier 
& 
o o> MNBEP . ef 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Independent Bankers Association 
Federal Reserve United States 
Depository 







Central Montana’s 
OLDEST Bank 


Capital, Surplus 
and Reserves 
$157,500.00 


STANFORD, 
MONTANA 


Member 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


15-17 
16-18 
18-19 
24-26 
27-29 

7-9 


1615 
13-14 
13-14 
15-17 
16-18 
19-21 
19-21 
19-21 
19-21 
20-22 
26-29 
18-19 


13-15 
28-Oct. 1 
20-23 


. 13-14 


14-15 


Up and Coming 


ENTER THESE IN YOUR DATEBOOK NOW ! 


American Bankers Assn. (Savings & Mortgage Division) at Statler Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


Georgia Bankers Assn. at the Bon Air, Augusta 

New Jersey Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City 
New Mexico Bankers Assn. at LaCaverna Hotel, Carlsbad 

Alaska Bankers Assn. at Fairbanks 

Lovisiana Bankers Assn. at Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
Kansas Bankers Assn. at Topeka 

Delaware Bankers Assn. at DuPont Country Club, Wilmington 
Indiana Bankers Assn. at Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

North Carolina Bankers Assn. at Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 

North Dakota Bankers Assn. at Bismarck 

Texas Bankers Assn. at Galvez Hotel, Galveston 

Missouri Bankers Assn. at Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

Oklahoma Bankers Assn. at Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City 
South Carolina Bankers Assn. at Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach 
Independent Bankers Assn. at Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mississippi Bankers Assn. at Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Alabama Bankers Assn. at Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery 
California Bankers Assn. at Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 

South Dakota Bankers Assn. ot Mitchell 


Maryland Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Virginia Bankers Assn. at R 





ke Hotel, R k 
Arkansas Bankers Assn. at Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
Illinois Bankers Assn. at Sherman Hotel, Chicago 


Pennsylvania Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


American Institute of Banking at Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas 
Ohio Bankers Assn. at Neil House, Columbus 

Wyoming Bankers Assn. at Saratoga Inn, Saratoga 

Idaho Bankers Assn. at the Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota Bankers Assn., at St. Paul and Lowry Hotels, St. Paul 


Utah Bankers Assn. at North Rim Grand Canyon Lodge, Grand Canyon, 
Ariz. 


District of Columbia Bankers Assn. at the Homestead, Hot Springs, Vc. 

New Hampshire Bankers Assn. at Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

Vermont Bankers Assn. at Equinox House, Manchester 

Oregon Bankers Assn. at Marion Hotel, Salem 

Wisconsin Bankers Assn. at Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Colorado Bankers Assn. at Colorado Hotel, Glenwood Springs 

Montana Bankers Assn. at Many Glaciers Hotel, Glacier National Park 

New York Bankers Assn. at Spring Lake, N. J. 

Washington Bankers Assn. at Chinook Hotel, Yakima 

Maine Bankers Assn. at Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 

Michigan Bankers Assn. at Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

West Virginia Bankers Assn. at the Greenbrier and Cottages, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Western Regional Trust Conference, at Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

American Bankers Assn. at Atlantic City, N. J. 

Financial Public Relations Assn. at Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Calif. 

Mid-Continent Trust Conference, at Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas 

Arizona Bankers Assn. at Phoenix 
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files, complete and up-to-date? Gr do 
we rely only on information held in 
officers’ heads? On our larger loans, 
do we realize that we should insist 
on getting even greater detail infor- 
mation? On the loan investigation 
reports, do we make sure that the 
risks and weaknesses, as well as thie 
merits, are revealed fully? 


11. For our securities portfolio, 
have we taken the time to decide upon 
a suitable aggregate volume, and the 
proportions to be invested in various 
types of securities? Are we certain 
that bonds are purchased, retained 
and sold only upon the basis of com- 
plete and dependable facts? Do we 
review our bond account frequently 
enough, analyzing the components 
carefully and in the light of our 
over-all bank operation, our loan and 
deposit situation, the need for liquid- 
ity, and the capacity of our staff to 
handle the portfolio properly? 

12. For our trust business, have 
we taken particular care that we are 
in a position to make informed deci- 
sions concerning the acceptance and 
management of each trust estate? 

13. Are agendas made for our 
board meetings? Do they provide 
means for a thorough review of my 
bank’s activity? Do they include a 
running analysis of operations, with 
historical comparisons, full data on 
new and proposed loans, supporting 
facts on investment acquisitions or 
disposals, summary figures showing 
present condition versus prescribed 
standard on all features such as total 
loan portfolio, loans in each classi- 
fication, etc., etc.? 

14. Do we pay suitable attention 
to delinquent paper, charged-off as- 
sets, overdrafts and cash items, recog- 
nizing that these are “straws in the 
wind”, furnishing clues to still other 
things worthy of our scrutiny? 

15. Do we make occasional spot- 
checks of real estate appraisals, 
guarding against the possibility that 
appraisals are being tailored to fit 
the mortgage? 

16. On consumer credits, do we 
have current checks on the financial 
status of the dealers who discount 
paper with us, with their guarantee 
or endorsement? Where dealers 
handle the collections, de we have 
periodic audits of the dealers’ records 
to ascertain that the notes or con- 
tracts are valid obligations for the 
stated amounts? 
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17. In connection with my bank’s 
departmentalization, is too much 
autonomy being permitted? Are de- 
partment heads being permitted to 
create little empires of their own? 
Do we recognize that our keynote 
should be integration, not segrega- 
tion? 

18. Have we been progressive 
enough to recognize the advantages 
of, and to establish, a good budget 
system? If so, are we really using it, 
and taking the time to compare 
breakdown figures of earnings and 
expenses with previous periods and 
also with figures of other banks of 
comparable size, figures obtainable 
from the Federal Reserve Bank in 
our district? 

19, Are we making effective use 
of the reports of examinations? In 
cases of favorable reports, do we 
take the opportunity to foster good 
employee relations by congratulat- 
ing the entire staff for the achieve- 
ment, and enlisting their energy and 
enthusiasm to maintain the high level 
of performance? In cases of numer- 
ous criticisms on the reports, do we 
assure effective corrective action by 
parceling out the items among mem- 
bers of the executive staff, with the 
requirement that each officer report 
directly to the board at 30- or 60-day 
intervals? 


20. Finally, as a bank director, 
bank executive, or just plain bank 
employee with vision and ambition, 
do I realize the role that I can and 
should play in the economic scene 
of my time? Do I recognize my obli- 
gation and privilege to govern and 
shape, to a large extent, the economy 
of my community and area, and, in 
the aggregate, of my country? Do I 
acknowledge my real responsibilities 
in the fight against inflation? Do I 
have the wisdom, the goodwill, and 
the foresight to look beyond today 
and today’s profit, to the decades of 
American greatness which lie ahead? 

END 























Need an aggressive bank in the 
rich Central South area? 


Choose Third National, one of the nation’s 
fastest growing banks .... a deposit gain 
of 45.6% in the past three years . . . . re- 
sources in excess of $145,000,000. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
MEMBER F. D. I. C. 
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TEXAS AUTO DETECTIVE BUREAU 


C. C. ROBINSON, General Manager 
6811 Canal St., at Wayside Drive Phone WE. 1681 


HOUSTON 11, TEXAS 


¢ COLLECTIONS 
¢ ADJUSTMENTS 


¢ SKIP TRACING 
e REPOSSESSIONS 
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Pass Books Gone Mordor Co. 


AND STE. GENEVIEVE, MO. 


Pocket 


Exclusively manufacturing 


Check Pass a 2g piep Covers 
Covers . 


SOLD IN EVERY STATE IN THE COUNTRY, 
THROUGH MAIL, SALESMEN 


PRICES QUOTED ON REQUEST AND JOBBERS. 
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SASDSS9SSSOSGAAI AS, OE OLE ELE E TOE, 
; Serving Eastern Montana and Northern Wyoming 
: : 
‘'@ECURITY TRUST : 
} WY & SAVINGS BANK : 
; Billings, Montana : 


“oF. 


OFFICERS 


0.6. Oromo ~~ 


O. M. JORGENSON, President R. M. WATERS, First Vice President 
H. L. WHITE, Vice President 
WARREN F. VAUGHAN, Asst. Vice President 
D. S. ANDERSON, Asst. Vice President 
H. D. TODD, Cashier 
; R. G. SPANIER, Asst. Cashier R. B. STRATTON, Asst. Cashier 
» L. WORTH ORVIS, Asst. Cashier L. C. NELSON, Auditor 


4 
RESOURCES OVER $27,000,000.00 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Increase Your Trust Earnings 


Adjust inadequate fees by applying the 
yardstick of unit and transaction costs pre- 
pared by professional bank cost analysts. 


Descriptive booklet on tequest 


DRISCOLL, MILLET & COMPANY 


Analysts in Bank Management 


2228 Lewis Tower 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 





Pe oememnetiaia 


| At the Great South St. Paul Market 
It’s The DROVERS! 





Your collections, your feeder loans will be handled 
here in fastest time and with utmost efficiency. 


For Your South St. Paul Correspondent, 
f Choose The DROVERS! 





F. R. Schlichting, President 


| *#aG. Swanson, Senior Vice Pres. A. J. Roszak, Vice President 
H. E. Sloan, Cashier ; Cc. E. Temple, Vice President 
M. V. Choban, Vice President R. A. Johnson, Asst. Cashier 





AT THE STOCKYARDS 
Souter Sr. Ravt,Minn. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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GOING UP! 


(Continued from Page 20) 


First National Bank, Altoona 

Bedford County Bank, Alum Bank 

First National Bank, Bakerton 

First National Bank, Belle Vernon 

Union National Bank, Carnegie 

Curwensville State Bank, Curwensville 

Peoples Bank of Ford City 

Hanover Savings Fund Society, Hanover 

The Imperial Bank, Imperial 

First National Bank, Landisville 

Bank of Lehighton 

New Florence National Bank, New Florence 

State Bank of Paradise 

Pen Argyl National Bank, Pen Argyl 

Reamstown Exchange Bank, Reamstown 

Roaring Spring Bank, Roaring Spring 

First National Bank, Spangler 

Union National Bank, Summerville 

Watsontown National Bank, Watsontown 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Bank of Ridgeland 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

First National Bank, Freeman 

TENNESSEE 

Bank of Camden 

Bank of Halls 

Bank of Hendersonville 

TEXAS fi 

First National Bank of Anna 

Arlington State Bank, Arlington 

Peoples State Bank, Baytown 

Brady Notional Bank, Brady 

City National Bank, Bryan 

First National Bank, Celeste 

Corpus Christi National Bank, Corpus Christi 

Citizens National Bank, Denison 

Citizens State Bank, Giddings 

Granger National Bank, Granger 

Citizens State Bank, Houston 

Texas State Bank, Joaquin 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank, Kaufman 

First National Bank, Kerens 

Citizens State Bank & Trust Co., Kilgore 

First Liberty National Bank, Liberty 

Los Fresnos State Bank, Los Fresnos 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Moulton 

Broadway National Bank of Alamo Heights, 
San Antonio 

Santa Anna National Bank, Santa Anna 

Nolte National Bank of Seguin 

Seguin State Bank & Trust Company, Seguin 

Sunray State Bank, Sunray 

First National Bank, Trinity 

Farmers National Bank, White Deer 

Wilson State Bank, Wilson 

VERMONT 

Chittenden County Trust Co., Burlington 

VIRGINIA 

First National Bank, Fairfax 

Page Valley National Bank, Luray 

Lee Bank & Trust Company, Pennington Gap 

St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul 

Bank of Shawsville 

WEST VIRGINIA 

First National Bank, Ronceverte 

WISCONSIN 

Adell State Bank, Adell 

Bancroft State Bank, Bancroft 

Indianhead State Bank, Chetek 

First National Bank, Platteville 

Citizens State Bank, Woodville 

WYOMING 

First National Bank, Riverton END 


The altar is a place where a bache- 
lor loses control of himself. 
—Dan Bennett 
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EDITORIALS 





Sodl Resources and Sankers 


A few months ago Mr. E. B. Dwight, president 
of the Springfield State Bank, Springfield, South Dakota, 
commented to the editors of this magazine, “I would 
appreciate it if our Independent Bankers Association, 
its members mostly being in the smaller communities, 
would make an effort to sponsor the conservation of our 
soil resources. If our soil fails us, we might just as well 
close up shop. It is vital to our well-being that we work 
with our soil conservation districts throughout the nation. 
I hope the I. B. A. can see fit to make this a major part 
of our program.” 

From Mr. J. F. Kennedy, president of the First 
National Bank, New Hampton, Iowa, we have just re- 
ceived a clipping with this note: “I like the enclosed 
from the Jowa Bureau Farmer. When you find somebody 
editorializing to stop an appropriation coming in their 
direction, that is somewhat on the statesmanship order. 
It should be of interest to country bankers, being on 
agricultural policies.” 

The editorial-page clipping was a digest of recent 
Jowa farmer convention resolutions on many subjects, 
revealing broad-view, realistic, sensible thinking. For 
instance, the resolution on “Agricultural Representation” 
we would paraphrase as, “We believe the functions of 
government agencies to be the administration of the law 
as written. We oppose any effort by government agencies 
to speak for farmers. We consider the use of government 
funds and personnel to influence public opinion con- 
cerning legislative farm policy to be contrary to the 
Democratic principles of the Constitution.” 

Under the category of “Agricultural Policies”, 
this was said by the Iowa farmers: “Soil conservation is 
recognized as one of our nation’s major internal prob- 
lems. In the final analysis, the farmer himself must be 
responsible for the conservation of his soil. The nation’s 
welfare, however, can be advanced through education and 
demonstration programs of extension services, SCS and 
others. We urge increased emphasis on the educational 
programs in soil conservation and fersttity. PMA pro- 
grams have helped stabilize the economy during periods 
of economic stress, but they should not be continued 
forever. Non-essential government spending should be 
reduced, and farmers are willing to take a fair share of 
the reduction. Only the most essential activities of PMA 
should be continued, such as the grain sealing program. 
We favor reduction or discontinuance of the ACP appro- 
priations. Should ACP be continued, we urge that pay- 
ments be limited to practices which would otherwise not 
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be followed, practices of a permanent nature which are 
part of a long-time conservation program.” 

Government bureaucrats more than once have 
come forward with their “plans” and panaceas for taking 
care of the farmer, subsidizing his living standard during 
periods of unfavorable prices. As again attested here, 
we are convinced that the majority of farmers prefer 
to do their own economic planning. 

People frequently have criticized the American 
farmer for what they would describe as his penchant 
for a hand-out at the expense of other taxpayers. The 
cuotation above evidences an earnest willingness to fore- 
go payments on the old scale while we are faced with 
stupendous defense expenditures. President Truman’s 
January 21 budget recommendation included $256,500,- 
(00 for soil and water conservation payments to farmers. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation group quoted 
above and many other farm groups are opposed to such 
expenditure, sincerely desiring to. see economy intro- 
duced into government. 

Like so many other subjects onthe national and 
international scene, this soil conservation question’ fits 
into the larger one involving American Free Enterprise. 
Case in point is the startling new poly-electrolyte named 
Krilium, 

In its central research and development labora- 
tories at Dayton, Ohio, as the direct result of original 
research, the Monsanto Chemical Company has develop- 
ed a chemical capable of converting soil almost instantan- 
eously from a low-grade to a high-grade consistency. 
This first synthetic soil conditioner, we predict, will mark 
the beginning of a revolutionary era in agriculture. 
Alert bankers will watch this chemical. Eroded lands 
may be turned into verdant acres in a short time. Tests 
now being conducted in many spots across the nation 
show Krilium to be a hundred to a thousand times more 
efficient in improving soil structure than manure, com- 
post or peat moss, the substances now used for this 
purpose. One pound of Krilium, which will be available 
initially at under $2 per pound, possesses essentially the 
same effect on soil structure as 500 pounds of commer- 
cial compost, costing 214c a pound. Also, its effect lasts 
longer. 

Soil structure, as all country bankers well know, 
is the arrangement of tiny, primary soil particles into 
aggregates with varying stability to water. The primary 
effect of Krilium is to form and stabilize natural soil 
aggregates against the slaking action of water. Thus, 
less water is lost by surface run-off, more filters down 
for storage in the subsoil. Although the treated soil 
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drains freely, it retains as much as 30% more water 
because of an increase in pores inside each small soil 
aggregate. 

Additionally, Krilium greatly increases aeration. 
While itself not a nutrient, it provides for better utili- 
zation of nutrients, whether they are already in the soil 
or are added in the form of low-cost inorganic fertilizer. 
In the words of a Monsanto spokesman, “The chemical 
also helps prevent the harmful accumulation of water- 
soluble salts in the surface soil in irrigated areas, and 
shows promise in the reclaiming of saline and alkali 
soils such as are found throughout the southwestern and 
western United States.” 

Under the stimulus of American Free Enterprise 
(a profit possibility for venture capital), the Monsanto 
people are commencing the investment of $50 million 
in a new plant in Texas to produce the startling material 
for Krilium. We wish the venture every success. 

Krilium may prove infinitely more important in 
our bitter struggle with communism than our present 
uneconomic production of the hardware for killing 
people. Communism finds its reception among those 
starved people who live in despair on soils that no longer 
produce enough to feed them. 

We agree with Mr. Dwight that soil conservation 
should be an important part of our I.B. A. program. 
Bankers individually and collectively should do all pos- 
sible to aid the conservation program. Active leadership 
in the local district appears a most logical role for the 
country banker sincerely interested in his community’s 
welfare. 

We agree with Mr. Kennedy that genuine recogni- 
tion and encouragement should be given to those who 
demonstrate the statesmanship and unselfishness to ask 
Santa Claus to stop reaching into his bag. Excellent 
soil conservation practices can be achieved without raid- 
ing the U. S. Treasury. 

Finally, we rejoice that the American Free Enter- 
prise System still functions despite the political attempts 
that have been made to cripple it. Under this system, 
Krilium has been discovered, is being developed rapidly, 
will be available soon to raise still higher our standards 
of living.. And the best is yet undiscovered, is yet to 


come! 
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Some Thoughts. on Farming 


The tremendous change in American agriculture, 
the rapid advancement in mechanization, the great strides 
in scientific research as it affects agriculture, are things 
of vital concern to the country banker, who finances the 
farmer. Well within the memories of most of us, we have 
seen the agricultural population of America decline from 
50% to today’s 16%. This is a startling thing. This 
small segment of America not only furnishes food and 
fibre for the nation at a higher standard than ever in 
history, but also supplies a larger portion each year for 
the underfed populations of the rest of the world. 

In the Agricultural Letter of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, Ernest T. Baughman, the bank’s agri- 
cultural economist, makes this thought-provoking state- 
ment: “Digging ever deeper into the bottomless well of 
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nature’s secrets, knowledge is uncovered which permits 
a growing world population to live more comfortably — 
to satisfy its physical needs more readily.” The Agricul- 
tural Letter quotes a recent agricultural research report 
of Purdue University that, “before agricultural research 
was firmly established, wheat and corn yields were de- 
clining steadily . . . and this was back in the days when 
farmers were farming a relatively virgin soil”. 

While this tremendous change excites the imagin- 
ation and makes one wonder what even the near future 
holds for agriculture, a note of warning may be in order. 
From the country banker’s view, such questions as the 
very heavy depreciation of machinery, compared with a 
generation ago, the much larger investment and expense 
of today’s farmer and possibly the obsolesence in ma- 
chinery with changes coming so fast, deserve serious 
thought. Progress is most desirable, but progress makes 
a much more complex operation, necessitates much closer 
attention and more careful management, things that 
bankers might well counsel farmer customers on more 
and more. 
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ad w 
uside Information 

Advertising techniques in the last decade have 
tremendously improved the appearance and readability 
of banks’ printed statements and reports. Most banks no 
longer merely publish the cold facts and figures, but 
embellish them with eye-catching artwork, simplified ex- 
planations of the items going to make them up, and over- 
all a humanized approach to their reports of condition. 

One of the cleverest, most appealing, easiest-to-read 
annual reports we have yet seen was that of the public- 
relations-conscious independent Farmers & Mechanics 
Savings Bank of Minneapolis on its operations for 1951. 
Die-cut in the general outline proportions of the bank 
building itself, the report offers in full color “Inside 
Information” on all phases of its operations. Photo- 
graphs and pen-and-ink sketches have been combined in 
this outstanding report, with a minimum of reading 
matter. Last page presents the statement itself in informal 
language, with percentages included, plus full personnel 
of officers and trustees. 

We are happy that the day of the “tombstone” 


bank statement ad is past. 
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The Cold War 


Senate investigators learn that Washington in- 
siders, including former Congressman Casey, retired Ad- 
miral Halsey, the law firm of Newbold Morris, and others, 
made $3,250,000 on a government surplus ship deal for 
only $101,000 cash. Apparently, preparations have been 
going on for quite a time for the cold war: taxpayers have 
been furnishing many Washington wives with fur coats. 

xk 

We are very apt to measure ourselves by our 
aspirations instead of our performances.—George Eliot. 
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There is something sweeter than receiving praise: 
the feeling of having deserved it. 
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Radio Free Europe’s HOLTZKIRCHEN Station near Munich, 


No Iron Curtain can stop it! | 


Support Radio Free Europe... give your 
dollars to send the truth behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


The bully boys are at it again in Europe. 
But this time they’re Stalin’s not Hitler’s. 
And this time, free Americans are doing 
something about it before it’s too late. 
WE’RE SENDING THE TRUTH... 
OUR MOST DEADLY WEAPON 
AGAINST COMMUNISM ... BEHIND 
THE IRON CURTAIN. Hard-hitting, 
aggressive Radio Free Europe’s trans- 
mitters in Munich and Frankfurt are 


Help Truth fight Communism . . . Give to the Crusade for Freedom 


Contributed in the 
public intercst by 





striking behind the Iron Curtain with 
deadly impact... sowing fear and confu- 
sion among the ranks of Kremlin rulers 
and collaborators. But an even better job 
must be done. At least two more powerful 
transmitters are needed to reach the cap- 
tive millions in Poland, Hungary, and 
other satellite nations. Your dollars are 
also needed to halt the spread of Com- 
munism in Asia. 

Contribute to the CRUSADE FOR 
FREEDOM now. Help build those new 
transmitters to win the cold war and pre- 
vent a global hot war. 
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i. 1787 the great emporium of trade for the Northwest 


was Fort William at Grand Portage near the eastern tip of 

4) z é [ Minnesota. Here, each July, the partners and factors of the 
Northwest Company gathered to celebrate and plan the 
year’s activities. 


/ Two centuries ago, commerce in Minnesota and the North- 
a C e west was confined to a few trading posts, and an annual grand 
exchange of peltries and trade goods. Today, in hundreds of 


e cities and towns the facilities of the Independent Banker are 
L, i; constantly at work to simplify and speed the exchange of goods, 

Z i] 1) e and to assist free Americans everywhere in all financial matters. 
The Marquette National Bank is proud of its association 

with Independent Bankers and commends them on their 


e 
W Z / dern e A) AY objective of perpetuating the American way of life and, with 
it, the independent dual banking system. 
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STRONG FRIEND OF THE INDEPENDENT BANKER... 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 





